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In  a  late  Number,  we  i^ave  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  Ilazlitt’s  life  and  literary  labours.  Incomplete  though 
it  was,  it  alluded  to  certain  events  which  had  a  strong 
influence  in  the' formation  of  his  ])eculiar  character,  and 
which  must  always  he  kept  in  view,  if  we  would  form  a 
just  and  dispassionate  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  writings. 
That  he  wjis  a  man  of  warm  and  strong  passions,  hut  of 
constitutional  indolence  confirmed  by  habit,  is  shown  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  existence  ;  and  upon  a  mind  so  con¬ 
structed,  external  circumstances  leave  peculiarly  vivid  and 
lasting  impressions. 

lie  was  born  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  and  his  intellect  began  to  develope  itself  at 
the  time  that  the  French  revolution  engrossed  all  men’s 
minds  and  conversations.  His  father  was  a  dissenting 
clergyman — one  of  a  body  who  have  always  been  atta(died, 
with  the  w%armth  and  honesty  of  scholars,  unversejl  in 
the  real  business  of  life,  to  the  popular  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitution — one  of  those,  moreover,  w’ho  had  embraced 
doctrines  which,  with  all  respect  for  the  honesty  and 
moral  worth  of  many  w'ho  maintain  them,  we  cannot 
otherwise  describe  than  as  a  compromise  between  su])er- 
stitious  terrors  and  deistical  convictions.  The  natural 
bent  of  Ilazlitt’s  mind,  fostered  by  his  education,  was 
neither  to  strict  scientific  pursuits,  nor  to  imaginative 
creations,  but  to  that  wdiich  lies  between  both, — critical 
investigation  of  character,  and  of  the  principles  of  art ; 
perhaps  the  most  seductive  of  mental  emjdoyments, 
because,  without  being  so  fatiguing  an  exercise  as  abstract 
reasoning,  or  requiring  the  fertility  and  originality  of 
poetical  invention,  it  tasks  both  of  these  faculties  only  to 
a  pleasurable  extent,  and  is  to  the  intellect  what  a  morning 
walk  is  to  the  body.  So  circumstanced,  and  with  such 
a  disposition,  he  unavoidably  plunged  into  the  metaphy- 
sico-poetical  speculations  in  politics  which  were  then  in 
vogue,  and  he  warmly  embraced  political  opinions,  which, 
as  they  cannot  be  taken  up  by  a  corrupted  mind,  so 
they  cannot  be  retained  by  any  man  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  the  materials  and  mechanism  of  society. 

Thus  prepared,  he  entered  the  world.  His  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  to  make  himself  a  painter,  w’e  have  noticed 
upon  a  former  occasion.  In  order  to  support  himself,  he 
Was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen.  At  the  time 
when  he  commenced  author,  political  controversy  was 
Waged  with  a  high  and  angry  spirit :  he  attached  him- 
.8<^lf  unhesitatingly  and  keenly  to  that  party  which  youth¬ 
ful  impressions  had  made  his  own.  This  step  had  a 
f^tal  effect  upon  his  future  prospects  and  character. 
There  is  nothing  more  tedious  and  disheartening  than  the  j 
slow  degrees  by  w’hich  a  young  man,  without  connexions  j 
^ud  without  fortune,  works  his  way  into  society,  even  | 
when  there  is  no  hostile  feeling  to  bar  his  progress.  But 
when  he  has  begun  life,  by  attaching  himself  to  a  small  j 
*nd  suspected  sect,  he  may  look  upon  lilmself  as  having 
**gned  the  warrant  of  his  own  exclusion.  Yet,  by  him 


who  would  play  a  part  in  life,  it  is  indispensable  that  an 
active  share  should  be  taken  in  its  business,  as  well  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  his  char.acter,  as  to  the  enrich¬ 
ing  of  his  mind.  'J'he  solitary  thinker,  who  stands  on 
the  verge  of  the  whirling  stream,  peering  at  its  vortices 
througli  the  spectacles  of  books,  may,  if  he  be  gifted  with 
natural  ingenuity,  (jiiess  at,  but  only  he  who  has  whirled 
along  it,  can  know,  its  character.  Ilazlitt  was  not  only 
weakened  by  the  want  of  experience,  but  his  susceptible 
temperament  was  embittered  by  neglect. 

Thus  talents  of  the  very  first  order  were  rendered 
comparatively  ineffective.  There  is  no  wndter  of  the 
day  who  has  evinced  a  more  subtle  intellect,  combined 
with  an  apprehension  that  received  external  impressions 
with  a  rarer  truth  and  _‘xactness.  Hazlitt’s  consistency, 
his  prompt  and  fearless  avowal  of  his  opinions  upon  every 
occasion,  attest  his  honesty  and  high  spirit.  '  But  an 
intractable  and  irritable  temper  ran  athwart  his  finest 
speculations,  and  hurried  him  into  incessant  paradf)xes, 
if  it  did  not  transport  him  into  indignant  denunciations 
of  persons  and  things  whicli  were  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
His  writings  are  a  perfect  mine  of  jjist  and  beautiful 
observation  ;  his  iinddental  discussions  are  striking  ami 
instructive,  but  his  general  conclusions  are  rarely  to  be 
trustisd.  He  himself  felt  this.  'The  whole  of  his  works 
are  one  vast  expression  of  regret  at  something  which  he 
had  failed  to  do  or  to  become,  but  of  which  he  felt  him¬ 
self  capable ; — a  long  confession  that  he  had  missed  his 
opportunity,  and  was  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  redeem 
his  loss.  This  feeling  is  the  secret  of  his  admiration  of 
Northcote.  The  old  man  might  want  all  that  ethereal 
temper,  that  fine  fire  of  genius,  which  Ilazlitt  so  emi¬ 
nently  possessed,  but  then  the  latter  perceived  that  to  his 
friend  belonged  an  unequalled  portion  of  that  ingredient 
in  human  character,  sober  judgment,  the  want  of  which 
had  sent  him  adrift  upon  the  waves,  a  stately  but  a  helm¬ 
less  vessel. 

It  is  our  object  “  nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.”  We  do  not  blame  those  wlio  vilified 
him  in  his  lifetime,  for  he  was  no  measurer  of  his  own 
words  in  controversy.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out 
what  we  think  his  defects.  But  we  are  still  of  opinion 
that  his  essays  contain  as  much  sterling  original  thinking 
as  any  similar  compositi()ns,  of  p<pial  extent,  in  the  English 
or  in  any  language.  We  could  point  out  more  than  one 
author,  who  cuts  a  respectable  figure  in  the  literature  of 
the  day,  upon  the  strength  of  having  translated  a  few 
of  Hazlitt’s  thoughts  into  his  own  more  commonplace 
language.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  have,  with  any  suc¬ 
cess,  attempted  to  read  the  riddle  of  his  character,  we  are 
in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  the  lights  which  he  him¬ 
self  held  out,  with  the  intention,  it  is  true,  of  illuminating 
other  objects.  We  may  surely  be  allowed  to  say  thus 
much  of  the  dead  ;  and,  though  we  knew  him  not  per¬ 
sonally,  may  be  permitted  to  act  up  to  the  jioet’s  sent! 
ment,— 

“  When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  we  have  loved. 

Be  his  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  us  then ; 

And  if  for  a  moment  the  veil  be  removed. 

Drop  a  tear  o’er  his  weakness,  and  close  it  again.” 
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To  come  to  the  history  now  before  us  :  Ilazlitt  tells 
us  somewhere,  it  was  a  standing  joke  against  him  with 
some  of  his  friends,  that  he  more  coveted  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  racket-player  than  a  good  writer.  He 
explains  this  anomaly  with  his  usual  felicity,  upon  the 
principle,  that  when  a  man  really  does  any  thing  well, 
he  rests  satisfied  with  the  consciousness ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  in  matters  where  he  is  not  quite  a  master,  he 
feels  haunted  by  a  teazing  doubt  of  his  own  success,  and 
eagerly  seeks  to  bolster  up  his  uncertainty  by  the  favour¬ 
able  testimony  of  others.  We  suspect  that,  had  he  sur¬ 
vived,  he  would  have  consulted  the  reviews  of  his  Life 
of  Napoleon  with  an  unwonted  eagerness.  In  other 
words,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined,  with  the  friendly 
author  of  the  preface,  to  peril  his  reputation  upon  this 
work. 

So  much  has  been  published  respecting  Napoleon,  as  to 
leave  little  room  to  hope  for  any  thing  new'.  At  all  events, 
Hazlitt  was  not  so  situated  as  to  render  it  likely  that  much 
fresh  information  w'ould  fall  in  his  way.  Moreover,  it 
would  appear  either  that  Boiirrienne’s  instructive  Me¬ 
moirs  had  not  come  into  his  hcands,  or  that  he  had  not 
seen  fit  to  make  use  of  them.  All  that  our  author  could 
propose  was,  to  take  the  materials  already  before  the 
public,  and  when  he  had,  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  cri- 
ticism,  ascertained  their  real  value,  endeavour  to  arrange 
them  into  a  narrative,  so  clear  as  to  render  it  next  to  im¬ 
possible  that  the  reader  should  not  make  a  just  inference 
regarding  Napoleon’s  character.  This  is  a  task  for  which 
the  peculiar  structure  of  Hazlitt’s  mind  totally  disquali¬ 
fied  him.  His  intellect  was  essentially  discursive,  not 
narrative.  He  was  nothing,  if  not  critical ;  he  could  not 
tell  a  plain  tale  consecutively,  without  deviating  into  ar¬ 
guments  and  reflections,  wdiich,  however  eloquent  and 
ingenious,  were  entirely  irrelevant.  The  work  before  us 
abounds  (as  wjis  to  be  expected)  in  such  pieces  of  writing  ; 
nay,  they  constitute  by  far  its  most  vjiluable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  part,  only  they  would  have  been  more  in  place,  and 
would  have  told  better,  ns  a  collection  of  essays. 

But,  independent  of  this,  the  principle  upon  which 
Hazlitt  sets  out,  seems  to  us  destructive  of  all  prospect  of 
a  fair  and  impartial  narrative  : 

“  Of  my  object  in  writing  the  Life  here  offered  to  the 
public,  and  of  the  general  tone  that  pervades  it,  it  may  be 
proper  that  I  should  render  some  account.  It  is  true  I 
admired  the  man  ;  but  wdiat  chiefly  iittached  me  to  him, 
was  his  being,  what  he  had  been  long  ago  designated,  ‘  the 
child  and  champion  of  the  Revolution.’  Of  this  character 
lie  could  not  divest  himself,  even  though  he  wished  it.  He 
was  nothing,  he  could  be  nothing,  but  what  be  owed  to 
himself,  and  to  his  triumphs  over  those  w’ho  claimed  man¬ 
kind  as  their  inheritance  by  a  divine  right ;  and  as  long  as 
he  W'as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  kings,  atid  ke^it  them  at  bay, 
his  cause  rose  out  of  the  ruins  and  defeat  of  their  pride  aild 
hopes  of  revenge.  He  stood  (and  he  alone  stood)  between 
them  and  their  natural  prey.” 

This  is,  in  the  first  place,  more  eloquent  than  sound. 
Napoleon  might  be  the  child,  but  certainly  he  was  not 
the  champion,  of  the  Revolution,  inasmuch  as  his  con-  | 
stant  aim,  from  first  to  last,  was  to  put  dowm  not  only 
the  forms,  but  the  principles,  of  government  which  it  had 
sought  to  establish.  If  by  being  the  champion  of  the 
Revolution,  the  author  means  no  more  than  that  his  hero 
was  a  living  demonstration  how  a  man,  not  born  a  king, 
might  put  down  one  who  was,  the  fact  only  proves  his 
power ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  necessary,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  power  and 
righL  The  former  may  be  established  by  success,  the 
latter  cannot.  At  all  events,  the  mere  fact  that  our  author 
has  been  induced  to  write  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  with  the 
view  of  representing  him  as  the  martyr  of  a  cause  he  had 
at  heart,  is  enough  to  induce  suspicions  of  his  impartiality. 
These  are  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  he  defends  all 
Napoleon’s  actions,  and  still  more  by  his  indiscriminating 
vituperation  of  all  his  opponents.  He  sometimes  admits 
that  the  Emperor  was  in  the  wrong,  though  newr  with¬ 


out  an  attempt  at  palliation  ;  but  he  never  once  admits 
that  his  enemies  were  in  the  right.  Nay,  so  far  does  his 
engrossing  love  carry  him,  that  he  (than  whom  no  man 
could  better  detect  the  falsehood  of  meretricious  orna¬ 
ment)  calls  the  famous  bulletins  “  models  of  militarv  elo¬ 
quence  — if  this  be  true,  the  substantive  is  here  “  craftily 
qualified”  by  the  adjective. 

Another  fertile  source  of  error  is  the  implicit  confidence 
Hazlitt  has  reposed  in  the  St  Helena  documents.  Xo 
man  ever  died  with  so  much  attention  to  appearances 
as  Bonaparte.  Caesar  only  arranged  his  garments  deco¬ 
rously.  The  French  emperor  smoothed  down  every 
ruffled  action  of  his  life — the  dress  of  his  soul.  \Vhat  he 
says  in  his  imprisonment,  of  his  motives  of  action,  and 
plans  of  policy,  can  only  be  regarded  as  so  much  special 
pleading.  He  occupied,  during  life,  a  position  which  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  the  task  of  defending  every  step  he  took  • 
and  the  reasons  with  which  he  sought  to  gloss  over  even 
his  mistakes,  gained  hold,  by  dint  of  constant  repetition, 
even  of  Kis  own  belief.  It  is  not  in  the  records  of  w'hat 
he  had  brought  himself,  as  well  as  others,  to  believe,  that 
we  are  to  seek  the  history  of  his  mind,  but  in  the  indica¬ 
tions  noted  at  the  time,  by  an  observer  so  cautious,  wary, 
and  attentive  as  Bourrienne.  This  scepticism  does  not 
extend  itself  to  Napoleon’s  descriptions  of  military  move¬ 
ments.  With  regard  to  them,  Hazlitt  remarks,  not  less 
ingeniously  than  truly,  that  Bonaparte  could  not  have 
spoken  false.  The  whole  was  too  vividly  present  to  his 
imagination  to  leave  room  for  error,  or  the  hope  of  gain¬ 
ing  by  falsehood. 

On  the  whole,  this  history,  although  it  contains  no 
new  facts,  and  abounds  in  statements,  upon  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  rely,  will  richly 
reward  a  perusal.  Almost  every  page  teems  with  inci¬ 
dental  remarks,  characterised  by  all  the  author’s  boldness 
and  originality.  To  many  the  uncompromising  violence 
of  the  politician  may  at  first  be  repulsive.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  wdiolesome  to  the  mind,  as  to  be  roused  occa¬ 
sionally  from  its  lethargy  by  a  good  rattling  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  and  Hazlitt  was  no  flincher  in  this  respect. 


The  Literary  Souvenir,  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &c.  1831. 

Are  there  not  moments  when  the  spirit  feeleth  un¬ 
usually  sad  ? — moments  which  are  most  apt  to  succeed 
those  of  high  and  buoyant  gaiety  ?  A  sudden  melan¬ 
choly  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  life,  and  the  heart  loses 
its  confidence  in  those  ties  to  which  it  clung  so  closely 
hut  a  few  hours  before.  The  heartless  apathy  of  seeming 
friends — the  frivolousness  of  common  pursuits  and  en¬ 
joyments — the  strange  and  unaccountable  alteration  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  many  with  whom  we 
were  once  most  intimate — the  failure  of  most  of  our  best- 
laid  schemes — the  emptiness  of  hope,  and  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  fruition — on  all  these  things  have  we  not  brooded 
with  a  deep  despondency,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  our 
souls,  turned  away  from  the  voice  of  merriment,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  us  ?  When  under  the  influence  of  such  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  sage  physician  might  probably  pronounce  us  to 
be  in  a  state  of  hypochondria ;  yet  it  is  difflcult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  hejilthy  and  rational  constitution  of 
mind — that  which  produces  a  depression,  or  an  elevation, 
of  spirits. 

But  whichever  is  the  most  philosophical,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  cheerfulness — a  subdued  and  steadj 
cheerfulness — is  the  most  enviable  mental  constitu¬ 
tion.  When  this  departs,  every  means  in  our  power 
should  be  taken  to  secure  its  return.  Before  all  ot  er 
aids,  is  the  soothing  power  of  music,  which,  whilst  it 
seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  sombre  tone 
thoughts,  gradually  raises  them  out  of  the  gloom  hi  w 
they  are  wrapped,  and  carries  them  away  to  more  sun  mg 
assochitions.  Next  to  music,  a  pleasant  book  is  a  true 
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friend  in  our  hour  of  need, — a  book  wherein  there  Heth 
niany  a  gentle  thought,  glittering  with  unobtrusive  light, 

_ ^^here  there  is  much  to  amuse  the  fancy  and  refine  the 

heart,  but  nothing  to  misinform  the  judgment  or  corrupt 
the  understanding.  Such  a  book  we  find  in  the  TAteranj 
Souvenir,  It  aims  not  at  being  profound,  or  erudite,  or 
scientific  ;  but  we  cannot  always  “  trim  the  midnight 

lartip/’ _ we  cannot  always  pore  over  the  deeper  mysteries 

of  knowledge ;  and  often,  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
rain  beats,  and  the  mind  is  half  in  unison  with  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  elements,  we  seek  with  a  high  relish 
for  the  lighter  species  of  intellectual  food,  and  by  the  side 
of  our  blazing  fire,  give  ourselves  up  to  the  dreamy  ab¬ 
straction  which  the  hour  brings  along  with  it. 

If  the  Literary  Souvenir  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of 
all  the  Annuals,  it  at  all  events  occupies  one  of  the  first 
places.  Its  pictorial  embellishments  we  have  already 
introduced -to  our  readers,  and  they  are  certainly  not  sur¬ 
passed,  if  equalled,  in  any  of  the  similar  works  for  1831. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  letter- press.  Good  taste 
has  presided  at  its  selection,  and  nothing  trashy  or  maud¬ 
lin  has  been  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  the 
popular  writers  of  the  day  have  contributed  articles 
which  we  rank  among  the  most  successful  of  their  minor 
pieces.  Among  the  writers,  we  may  particularly  mention 
Miss  Landon,  Mary  Howitt,  T.  K.  Hervey,  the  Author 
of  “  Richelieu”  (  Mr  James),  and  the  Author  of  “  Lillian” 
(Mr  Praed).  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  minute 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.'  They,  of 
course,  consist  of  a  pleasing  variety  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  that  man  or  woman  is  little  to  be  envied  who 
can  find  nothing  among  the  whole  to  touch  the  peculiar 
chord  of  their  own  feelings.  We  select  for  quotation  the 
following  prose  tale,  both  because  we  like  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  told,  and  because  its  dimensions  best  suit  our 
purpose  ; 

THE  LOVERS  OF  VIRE. 

I]y  the  Author  of  Richelieu, 

The  sun  was  shining  as  fair  as  the  sun  could  shine  on 
a  beautiful  May  morning  ;  bright,  yet  gentle  ;  warm,  but 
fresh  ;  midway  between  the  watering-pot  of  Af>ril,  and  the 
warming-pan  of  June, — when,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Vire — every  body  knows  Vire— but,  lest  there  should  be 
any  body  in  the  wide  wtu’ld  who  does  not,  dearly  beloved 
reader,  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

“  Get  into  the  stage  coach  which  journeyeth  diurnally 
.between  London  and  Southampton;  enjoy  the  smoothness 
of  the  road,  bless  Mr  M‘Adain,  put  up  at  the  Dolphin,  and 
yield  yourself  to  the  full  delights  of  an  English  four-post 
bed,  for  no  such  sweets  shall  you  know  from  the  moment 
•you set  your  toot  on  board  the  steam-boat  for  Havre,  till 
the  same  stearn-boat,  or  ainuher,  it  inattei*s  not  which, 
lands  you  once  more  on  the  English  strand. 

“  Supposing  you  then  arrived  at  Havre, — ^get  out  of  it 
again  as  fast  as  you  can, — rush  across  the  river  to  HonHeui*s ; 
troin  Honfleurs  dart  back  to  Caen  ;  and  after  you  have 
paused  five  minutes  to  think  about  William  the  Conqueror, 
put  yourself  into  the  diligence  for  St  Malo,  and  when  you 
have  travelled  just  twelve  leagues  and  a  half,  you  will  come 
to  a  long  steep  hill,  crowned  by  a  pretty  airy  looking  town, 
whose  buildings,  in  some  parts  gathered  on  the  very 
pinnacle,  in  others  running  far  down  the  slope,  seem  as  if 
coquetting  with  the  rich  valleys  that  woo  them  from  below. 

**.  bathe  your  feet  beforehand, 

which  it  you  are  of  my  faction  you  will  do,  walk  over  the 
tiled  floor  of  the  inner  bed-room,  that  you  may  have  a  fit 
opportunity  of  cursing  tiled  floors,  and  of  relieving  your- 
^It  ot  all  the  spleen  in  your  nature  before  next  morning. 
I^hen,  if  both  your  liver  and  the  day  be  favourably  disposed, 
sally  forth  to  the  east  corner  of  the  town,  and  you  will  have 
a  fair  view  over  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  that  nature’s 
‘  profuse  hand  ever  gifted  with  beauty — the  soft  cleiir  stream 
.o|  the  Vire,  winding  sweetly  along  between  the  green  slo¬ 
ping  hills,  and  the  rich  woods,  and  the  fields,  and  chateaux, 
and  hamlets,  and  the  sunshine  catching  upon  all  its  mean- 
derings,  and  the  birds  singing  it  their  song  of  love,  as  its 
^Ina  waters  roll  bountifully  by  them.  Look  upon  it,  and 
*you  will  not  find  it  ditticuit  to  imagine  how  the  soul,  even 
an  obscure  artisan,  in  a  remote  age,  warmed  into  poetry 


and  music  in  the  bosom  of  that  valley,  and  by  the  side  of 
that  stream. 

“  It  was,  then,  in  that  beautiful  vale  of  Vire,  some  twenty 
years  agone,  that  Francis  I.<ormier  went  out  to  take  his  last 
May  walk  with  Mariette  Duval,  ere  the  relentless  conscrip¬ 
tion  called  him  from  his  happy  home,  and  his  early  love. 
It  was  a  sad  walk,  as  may  well  be  imagined  ;  for,  though  the 
morning  was  bright,  and  nature,  to  her  shame  be  it  spoken, 
had  put  on  her  gavest  smiles,  as  if  to  mock  their  sorrow, 
yet  the  sunshine  ol*^the  scene  could  not  find  its  way  to  their 
i  hearts,  and  all  seemed  darkened  and  clouded  around  them. 

They  talked  a  gi’eat  deal,  and  they  talked  a  long  time  ;  but 
:  far  be  it  from  me  to  betray  their  private  conversation.  I 
I  would  not  for  all  the  worid— espe<!ially  as  I  know  not  one 
word  about  it— except,  indeed,  that  Francis  Lormier  vowed 
I  the  image  of  IMariette  should  remain  with  him  for  ev'er ; 
j  sh(»iild  inspire  him  in  the  battle,  and  cheer  him  in  the 
I  bivouac  ;  and  that  ^Mariette  protested  she  never  would  marry 
anybody  except  Francis  Ijormier,  even  if  rich  old  Monsieur 
Latoussefort,  the  great  Foulan,  were  to  lay  himself  and 
fortune  at  her  feet ;  and  in  short,  ‘  that  when  his  seven 
long  years  were  out,’  Francis  would  find  her  still  a  spinster, 
and  very  much  at  his  service.  ‘  Mais  si  je  perdois  une 
jambe?’  said  Francis  Lormier.  ‘  Qu’est  ce  que  c’a  fait  I* 
rej)lied  Mariette. 

“  They  parted, — and  first  to  follow  the  lady.  Mariette 
wept  a  great  deal,  but  soon  after  got  calm  again,  went  about 
her  ordinary  work,  sang  her  song,  danced  at  the  village  fete, 
j  talked  with  the  talkers,  laughed  with  the  laughers,  and  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  youths  in  the  place,  by  her  unadorned 
beauty  and  her  native  grace.  But  still  she  did  not  forget 
Francis  Lormier ;  and  when  any  one  came  to  ask  her  in 
marriage,  the  goo<l  dame,  her  mother,  referred  them  to 
Mariette,  who  had  always  her  answer  ready,  and,  with  a 
kind  word  and  a  gentle  look,  sent  them  away  refused,  but 
not  offended.  At  length,  good  old  Monsieur  Latoussefort 
j  presented  himself,  with  all  his  money  bags,  declaring  that 
j  his  only  wish  was  to  enrich  his  gentle  Mariette;  but 
Mariette  was  steady,  and  so  touchingly  did  she  talk  to  him 
about  poor  Francis  Lormier,  that  the  old  man  went  away 
with  the  tears  in  his  eye.  Six  months  afterwards  he  died, 

I  when,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  place,  he  left  his  large 
fortune  to  INIariette  Duval  ! 

“  In  the  meanwhile,  Francis  joined  the  army,  and,  from 
I  a  light  handsome  conscri}»t,  he  soon  became  a  brave,  steady 
'  soldier.  Attached  to  the  great  Northern  army,  he  under- 
^  went  all  the  hardships  of  the  ciimpaigns  in  Poland  and 
I  Russia  ;  but  still  he  never  lost  his  cheerfulness,  for  the 
;  thought  of  Mariette  kept  his  heart  w’arm,  and  even  a 
j  Russian  winter  could  not  freeze  him.  All  through  that 
'  miserable  retreat  he  made  the  best  of  every  thing.  As  long 
'  as  he  had  a  good  tender  piece  of  saddle,  he  did  not  want  a 
;  dinner;  and  when  he  met  with  a  comfortable  dead  horse 
i  to  creep  into,  he  found  board  and  lodging  combined.  His 
j  counige  and  his  powers  of  endurance  called  upon  him,  from 
'  the  first,  the  eyes  of  one  whose  best  quality  was  the  impar- 
I  tiality  of  his  recompense.  Francis  was  rewarded  as  well 
I  as  he  could  be  rewarded ;  but  at  length,  in  one  of  those 
j  unfortunate  battles  by  which  Napoleon  strove  in  vain  t(» 
retrieve  his  fortune,  the  young  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  his 
!  gallant  daring,  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  arm. 
i  “  Pass  we  over  the  rest.  Mutilated,  sick,  weary,  and 
I  ragged,  Francis  approached  his  native  valley,  and,  doubtful 
of  his  reception — for  misery  makes  sad  misanthropes — he 
sought  the  cottage  of  Madame  Duval.  The  cottage  was 
gone;  and,  on  enquiring  for  Madame  Duval,  he  was  di¬ 
rected  to  a  fine  farm-house  by  the  banks  of  the  stream.  He 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but  yet  he  dragged  his 
I  heavy  limbs  thither,  and  knocked  timidly  against  the  door. 

I  “  ‘  Entrez !’  cried  the  good-humoure<l  voice  of  the  old 
!  dame.  Francis  entered;  and,  unbidden,  tottered  to  a 
I  chair.  Madame  Duval  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  rushing  to  the  stairs,  called  loudly,  ‘  Come  down, 

■  Mariette;  c<»me  down;  here  is  Francis  returned!’  I^ike 
j  lightning,  Mariette  darted  down  the  stairs,  saw  the  sol- 
j  dier’s  old  greatcoat,  and  flew  towards  it — stopped — gazed 
i  on  his  haggard  face  and  empty  sleeve,  and,  gasj»ing,  fixed 
I  her  eyes  upon  his  countenance.  ’Twas  for  a  moment  she 
gazed  on  him  thus  in  silence;  but  there  was  no  forgetful¬ 
ness,  nor  coldness,  nor  pride  about  her  heart — there  was 
^  sorrow,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  memory  in  her  very  glance. 

Oh,  FVancis,  Francis!’  cried  she  at  length,  ciisting 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  ‘  how  thou  hast  suffered  !’  As 
'  she  did  so,  the  old  greatcoat  fell  back,  and  on  his  breast 
I  appeared  the  golden  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  *  A'’/m- 
I  p'.'rie  r  cried  she,  as  she  saw  it,  *  viola  la  recow peme,'  He 
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pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom.  ‘  My  recompense  is  here,’ 
said  he — ‘  my  recompense  is  here  !’  ” 

Our  poetical  extract  shall  be  of  a  lively  cast  also.  We 
invite  our  fair  readers,  as  well  as  our  romantic  young 
men  readers,  to  its  perusal : 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM. 

AN  EVERY-DAY  CHARACTER. 

Sy  the  Author  of  “  Lillian,''' 

“  Years— years  ago— ere  yet  my  dreams 
Had  been  of  being  wise  or  witty; 

Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  themes, 

Or  yawn’d  o’er  this  infernal  Chitty; 

Years — years  ago — while  all  my  joy 
Was  in  my  fowlingpiece  and  filly;— 

In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  hoy, 

I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lily. 

‘‘  I  saw  her  at  the  county  ball,— 

There,  when  the  sounds  of  flute  and  fiddle 

Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall, 

Ot  hands  across  and  down  the  middle, 

Hers  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  set  young  hearts  romancing. 

She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star; 

And  then  she  danced, — oh.  Heaven  !  her  dancing! 

“  Dark  was  her  hair  ;  her  hand  was  white ; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender; 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light ; 

1  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender ; 

Her  every  look,  her  every  smile. 

Shot  right  and  left  a  score  of  arrows; 

1  thought  ’twas  Venus  from  her  isle. 

And  wonder’d  where  she’d  left  her  sjiarrows. 

“  She  talk’d  of  politics  or  prayers  ; 

Of  Southey’s  prose,  or  Wordsworth’s  sonnets ; 

Of  danglers,  or  of  dancing  hears  ; 

Of  battles,  or  the  last  new  bonnets. 

By  candlelight,  at  twelve  o’clock, 

T4)  me — it  matter’d  not  a  tittle  ; 

If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little. 

“  Through  sunny  INIay,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal  ; 

I  spoke  her  ]>raises  to  the  ]Moon, 

I  wrote  them  to  the  Sunday  Journal ; 

IVIy  mother  laugh’d  :  I  soon  found  out 
That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling; 

My  father  frown’d  :  but  how  should  gout 
Find  any  happiness  in  kneeling? 

‘‘  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dean, 

Rich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic  ; 

She  had  one  brother,  just  thirteen. 

Whose  colour  was  extremely  hectic  ; 

Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year. 

Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty; 

Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer. 

And  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles,  and  the  three  per  cents. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 

And  India  bonds,  and  tithes  and  rents. 

Oh,  what  are  they  to  love’s  sensations  ! 

Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  loctks. 

Such  wealth,  such  honours,  Cupid  chooses ;  ' 

He  cares  as  little  for  the  stocks. 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  muses. 

“  She  sketch’d  ;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  beach, 

Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil’s  shading  : 

She  botanized  ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading: 

She  wai'bled  Handel ;  it  was  grand — 

She  made  the  Catalan i  jealous  ; 

She  touch’d  the  organ,  1  could  stand 
For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bellows. 

‘‘  She  kept  an  album,  too,  at  home. 

Well  fill’d  with  all  an  album’s  glories ; 


Paintings  of  butterflies  and  Rome, 

Patterns  for  trimming,  Persian  stories ; 

Soft  songs  to  Julia’s  cockatoo. 

Fierce  odes  to  Famine  and  to  Slaughter; 

And  autographs  of  Prince  Leboo, 

And  recipes  for  Elder  Water. 

“  And  she  was  flatter'd,  worshipp’d,  bored; 

Her  steps  were  watch’d,  her  dress  was  noted  j 
Her  poodle  dog  was  quite  adored  ; 

Her  sayings  were  extremely  quoted. 

She  laugh’d,  and  every  heart  was  glad. 

As  if  the  taxes  were  abolish’d  ; 

She  frown’d,  and  every  b)ok  was  sad. 

As  if  the  opera  were  demolish’d. 

She  smiled  on  many,  just  for  fun,— 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it; 

I  was  the  first,  the  only  one 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute  : 

I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so. 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded  ; 

She  wrote  a  charming  hand  ;  and,  oh  I 
I  low  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded  ! 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves, — 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver  ; 

A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

And  ‘  Fly  not  yet’  upon  the  river ; 

Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir. 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted  ; 

A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair. 

The  usual  vows,  and  then  we  parted. 

“  We  parted — months  and  years  roll’d  by  ; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after  ; — 

Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh — 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter  ; 

For,  in  my  heart’s  most  secret  cell 
There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ; 

And  she  was  not  the  Ball-Room’s  Belle, 

But  only  Mrs  Something  Rogers.” 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
quoted  Miss  Landon’s  highly  poetical  stanzas  about 
Robert  Burns  and  his  Highland  IMary  ;  but  these  and 
other  good  things  we  must  leave  for  the  private  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  those  who  have  the  good  sense  to  procure  for 
themselves  a  copy  of  the  Literary  Souvenir, 


History  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Or  ece,  By 
Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Fairy  3Iytho- 
logy,”  “  Outlines  of  Ilistory,”  &c.  Two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  {Jjciny  Volume  LX.  (f  Constable's  MisceU 
lany,)  Edinburgh.  1830. 

We  neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  of  the  number  of  those 
who  raved  about  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  claim  to  our  sympathy  urged  by  the  Philhellenist, 
on  the  ground  that  Greece  was  at  one  time  distinguished 
as  the  seat  of  letters  and  the  citadel  of  freedom,  we  could 
never  admit  as  valid.  Such  an  argument,  if  indeed  iirgu- 
ment  it  may  be  called,  we  have  always  regarded  as  juierile, 
and  rather  a  theme  for  the  declamation  of  schoolboys  than 
a  rational  ground  for  sympathy.  The  Greeks  lost  their 
liberty  at  an  early  period  of  authentic  history.  Iheir 
high  intellectual  character  was  soon  lost  also,  and  their 
morals  became  so  utterly  degenerate,  as  to  subject  them 
to  the  reproach  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.  Even 
after  their  country  had  been  restored  to  more  than  its 
former  consequence,  by  Constantine’s  transferring  to  the 
East  the  seat  of  all  but  universal  empire,  they  retained 
the  vices  of  a  degraded  and  a  conquered  people,  till,  alter 
a  long  course  of  dissension,  luxury,  treachery,  and  cow¬ 
ardice,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  arms  of  the  encroaching 
followers  of  3Iahomet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
their  Tiational  history  and  character  for  the  last  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ; — even  the  descent  of  the  modern  Greeks  fiom 
the  wise  and  the  brave,  who,  in  ancient  times,  inbabite 
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their  land,  is,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  questionable. 

In  short,  in  the  history  and  character  of  the  Greeks,  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  there  has  been  less  to  deserve 
our  regard,  or  to  excite  our  admiration,  than  in  the  case 
of  almost  any  other  people  ;  and  we  should  think  the 
banditti  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  not 
less  entitled  to  our  sympathy  than  they,  since  the  Ho¬ 
mans  were  at  one  time  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  science 
first  dawned  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

But  though  we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to  regard 
the  modern  Greeks  as  demi-gods,  or  engage  in  a  crusade 
to  expel  the  domineering  Turks  from  the  sacred  soil  of 
3Iarathon,  Ave  never  confounded  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  ordinary  revolutionary  movements  of  a  dis¬ 
contented  people,  rising  in  rebellion  against  legitimate 
government.  They  were  a  conquered  nation,  bound  to 
the  Turks  by  no  tie  of  mutual  interest,  affection,  or  obli¬ 
gation  :  force  alone  had  riveted  their  chains,  and  they 
had  clearly  a  right  to  shake  them  off,  whenever  they 
should  possess  the  means  of  effectual  resistance.  Besides, 
with  all  their  degnadation,  political  and  moral,  the  Greeks 
were  our  fellow- Christians,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope, 
that,  if  once  fairly  emancipated  from  the  service  of  their 
misbelieving  task-masters,  a  liappy  regeneration  might  be 
etfected  by  means  of  a  free  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
civilized  Europe.  Temporary  insurrections,  however,  do 
not  always  prove  either  a  heartfelt  rational  love  of  liberty, 
or  capacity  for  making  a  proper  use  of  it  when  obtained. 
Such  experiments,  enthusiastically  underttaken  and  hastily 
abandoned,  have  frequently  agitated  a  country  with  civil 
war,  and  ended  by  riveting  the  chains  Avhich  it  was  their 
object  to  break.  But  the  late  war  in  Greece  Avas  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  and  general  feeling  of  im])atiencc 
under  Turkish  domination,  and  a  determination,  at  all 
hazards,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  A"oke.  TIica"  have 
at  length  nobly  earned  their  independence.  A  protracted 
struggle  of  more  than  seven  years  has  enabled  them  to 
appreciate  the  strength  of  their  own  resources ;  and  aa'c 
trust  it  has  also  taught  them  to  attach  a  proper  A’alue  to 
that  freedom  AAdiich  they  huA^e  secured  by  mjiny  heroic 
efforts.  True,  that  struggle  has  been  marked  on  both 
sides  Avith  too  many  instances  of  barbarous  cruelty  and 
breach  of  faith,  but,  upon  the  Avhole,  the  Greeks  have 
done  much  to  AAupe  aAV'ay  the  blot  of  infamy  Avhich  for 
centuries  attached  to  their  name  ;  and  Ave  are  now  enti¬ 
tled  to  hope,  that  if  their  country  do  not  at  once  assume 
that  imposing  attitude  Avhich  some  enthusiasts  haAc  ab¬ 
surdly  anticipated,  it  Avill  at  least  attain,  at  no  A'ery  dis¬ 
tant  period,  a  resj»ectable  place  among  the  second-rate 
states  of  civilized  Europe. 

Mr  Keightley  has  given  us  a  A’ery  hapjiy  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Avar.  IBs  narrative  is  clear  ! 
and  spirited,  and  as  satisfactory  as  the  character  and 
limited  extent  of  his  materials  Avill  t)robably  admit.  A 
full  and  perfectly  authentic  history  of  the  Greek  AA^ar  of 
Independence  cannot  be  expected  at  the  present  time, 
Avhen,  as  our  author  himself  observes,  a  sufficient  number 

rn  moires  pour  scrvir  huA’e  not  ajijieared.  He  has,  hoAV- 
€A'er,  done  all  that  can  be  done  under  such  disadvantages  ; 
he  has  collected  such  materials  as  Avere  to  be  had,  and  has 
inade  a  judicious  use  of  them,  making  a  jirojier  distinc¬ 
tion  between  those  Avdiich  seem  entitled  to  credit,  and 
those  AA^hich  are  of  more  questionable  authority  :  and 
although  he  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  free  of 
prejudice,  Ave  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  he  has  alloAved 
his  partiality  to  affect  his  narratiA'e,  so  far  as  facts,  not 
opinions,  are  concerned.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  lireek 
rause  is  natural  for  many  reasons,  and  perha])s  unaA'oid- 
able,  considering  the  sources  of  information  to  Avhich  he 
^as  limited, — the  accounts,  namely,  published  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  and  by  their  A'olunteer  partisans.  But 
he  is  much  less  excusable  AA’hen  he  digresses  into  ultra 
liberal  speculations  about  Irish  politicos,  and  the  character 
^f  Lord  Liverpool’s  cabinet.  For  our  OAvn  part,  Ave  are 
fond  of  volunteering  political  opinions  of  any  descrip¬ 


tion,  but  Ave  heartily  deprecate  the  iteration  of  a  senseless 
anti-patriotic  clamour  against  a  ministry  whose  name 
AAull  eA'cr  remain  honourably  connected  Avith  tbe  brightest 
period  of  our  history  ;  and  especially  Ave  deprecate  the 
attacks  upon  the  distinguished  statesman  Avho,  Avithout 
being  responsible  for  the  commencement  of  the  Avar,  gaA^e 
vigour  to  its  progress,  and  success  to  its  cA^ents  ;  and,  after 
bringing  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion,  by  his  moderation 
and  Avisdom,  established  the  peace  of  b^urope  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  Avhich  has  secured  to  us  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity  for  the  long  space  of  fifteen  years.  At  this  able 
minister,  since  his  melancholy  death,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  for  cAa*ry  “  puny  whipster”  to  have  a  liit — and 
Ave  are  only  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Keightley’s 
good  sense  in  other  matters,  should  join  in  the  vulgar  cry. 
His  oAvn  very  unnecessary  digressions,  have  provoked  this 
sliglit  digression  of  ours.  We  are,  hoAveA’er,  much  pleased 
Avith  the  general  spirit  of  Mr  Keightley’s  narratiA^e.  We 
have  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  his  little  Avork  Avill  be  po- 
]mlar,  both  because  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
because  the  AA'ork  itself  is  spiritedly  and  ably  AAudtten.  As 
yet,  oidy  the  first  volume  has  appeared.  We  shall  close 
our  present  notice  Avith  tAvo  short  extracts,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  AAmrk.  The  following  is  the  style  in  Avhich  an 
Eastern  pasha  issues  liis  orders  : 

A  BOYOOllDI,  oil  ORDER  OF  KOORSIIEF.D-rASH A. 

‘‘  We,  kaimakan  of  the  mighty  INIoreb  V.alesi  Khoor- 
sheed-pasha,  (to  Avliom  God  grant  ])rosperity  and  a  ha)>]>y 
end  !)  by  the  advice  of  our  great  council,  oi-der  you,  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  coja-bashees,  and  notables,  Uliomppans  of 
the  toAA'ns  and  villages  of  the  IMorea,  to  arise,  on  receiving 
the  noble  firman  Avhich  Ave  address  to  you,  and  to  transfer 
yourseh'es  immediately  to  our  residence  at  Tripolitza,  to 
enj(»y  thei*e  the  incomparable  ha]»piness  of  the  protection 
Avhich  Ave  Avill  grant  you,  and  the  contemplation  of  our 
magnificent  poAA^er.  We  enjoin  the  rayas  avIio  liA'e  beneath 
theshadoAV  of  the  golden  Avings  of  our  glorious  monarch, 
instantly  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  give  up  those  Avhicli 
they  jKissess  to  our  A'oivodes,  Avithoiit  raising  their  heads, 
AA’hi(di  they  are  permitte«l  to  keej>  this  year,  on  paying  a 
doidde  kharatch,  and  not  giving  ejir  to  tlie  seditious  discourses 
of  the  enemies  of  our  lioly  religion,  ami  of  the  glorious  Khan, 
son  i)f  Khan  Sultan  Mahmood.  Let  tliis  be  performed 
AAdthout  delay. — Feb.  1:2,  (^o, )  1821.” 

Our  next  extract  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the 
character  of  the  many  skirmishes  by  which  the  Greek 
patriots  distinguished  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
Avar  : 

“  As  ammunition  Avas  failing  in  the  Turkish  camp,  Ismael 
had  sent  the  sAwtar  (sword-bearer)  oi'  ALdiammed  Dramali 
to  Arta  and  Prevesa,  Avith  directions  to  collect  all  the  poAV- 
der  and  ball  in  these  toAvns,  and  all  the  public  money,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  camp.  The  selictar  having  performed 
his  task,  formed  a  caravan  of  180  loaded  mules,  guarded  by 
250  Spahis,  and  an  equal  number  of  Asiatic  soldiers,  armed 
AAMth  imisipietoons.  The  apju'oach  of  this  caraA'an  having 
been  Aery  pompously  announced,  the  intelligence  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  ears  of  Nothi  Botzaris,  and  he  directed  his  iiephcAV 
to  lie  in  AA'ait  for  it,  previous  to  attacking  the  Five  Wells; 
he  charged  him,  moreover,  AA'hen  he  should  have  taken  this 
last  place,  to  fortify  himself  strongly  in  it,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  communication  betAveen  Arta  and  Jannina,  and  to  burn 
it  to  the  ground  if  he  should  find  himself  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

“  The  Turks,  having  left  Arta  Avith  their  con\"oy,  pro- 
I  ceeded  over  the  plains  of  Am]>hilochia,  amusing  themselves, 
according  to  their  usual  cust(un,  Avith  galloping  and  cara¬ 
coling  their  hors(‘s.  When  tliey  cjime  to  the  defile  of  Koo- 
I  inakiiades,  they  began  to  shout  and  fire  their  guns  to  siare 
I  a Avay  any  robbers  avIio  might  happen  to  be  there.  Ihe 
I  AA’hole  caravan  and  escau  t  Avere  hardly  completely  engaged 
'  in  the  defile,  Avhen  they  found  tbems<?lA’^es  assailed  in  trout, 
i  in  rear,  and  in  fiank,  by  ]Mark  Botzaris  and  his  Sooliotes. 
At  this  sinblen  discharge,  of  musketry  from  all  sides,  the 
mule-flrivers  threAV  themselves  on  the  ground, — the  sol¬ 
diers,  in  disorder  and  consternati<ui,  lied,  some  back  to  Arta, 
others  on  to  Jannina.  The  Sooliotes,  quitting  their  am¬ 
bush,  rushed  forth  and  pursued  them.  The  Avhole  convoy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  the  Turks  left  tAventy- 
five  men  dead,  forty  Avounded,  and  five  prisoners.  Ihe 
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peasants  were  directed  to  drive  their  mules  to  Sooli ;  forty 
bold  palicares  escorted  them,  taking  with  them  the  prisoners 
and  the  heads  of  the  slain  A  party,  sent  on  by  Mark  Bot- 
zaris  towards  the  Five  Wells,  found  the  khan  abandoned 
by  its  garrison,  and  took  possession  of  it. 

“  Nothi  Botzaris,  acj!ompanied  by  a  train  of  women  and 
children,  came  down  from  the  mountain  to  meet  the  cara¬ 
van,  for  a  pezodrome  (runner),  sent  forward  by  Mark  Bot¬ 
zaris,  had  informed  him  of  his  success.  He  allowed  the 
peasants  to  return  home  with  their  mules,  without  ransom, 
and  the  women,  putting  the  loading  of  the  mules  on  their 
shoulders,  carried  it  up  the  mountain.  Among  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  two  beys,  two  mollas,  and  a  cadi ;  these  were 
in  derision  sold  to  gipsies,  for  an  ass  and  some  tobacco — the 
cadi,  as  he  could  find  no  purchaser,  was  set  at  liberty;  the 
other  prisoners  were  ransomed  by  the  Turks  of  Paramy- 
.  thia.” 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Keightley  and  his  amusing  work 
for  the  present,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  again  when 
his  second  volume  appears. 


The  Bengal  Annual,  and  Literary  Keepsake,  for  18.31. 

Edited  by  David  Lester  Richardson.  Calcutta.  Samuel 
Smith  and  Co.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  352. 

This  is  exactly  what  a  Bengal  Annual  ought  to  be — 
English  feelings  amid  Indian  scenery.  India  is  a  gor¬ 
geous  land,  and  gallant  are  the  deeds,  and  stupendous  the 
enterprises,  of  our  island’s  sons  who  rule  her — but  still 
she  is  not  their  home.  In  their  proudest  and  happiest 
moments,  they  turn  their  eyes  to  a  little  spot  of  earth,  far 
away  among  the  waters — it  is  there  alone  that  they  hope 
for  repose.  The  fate  of  Tantalus  was  a  faint  prototype 
of  theirs,  which  is  to  endure  toil,  and  the  blight  of  a  sickly 
climate,  in  youth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  spend 
a  peevish  and  joyless  old  age  in  their  native  land,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxuries  for  which  they  have  no  appetite. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Editor  prefaced  his  Annual 
with  these  dirgelike  lines  : 

INTRODUCTORY  STANZAS. 

We  have  blushing  fields  of  roses  here. 

Where  glittering  song-birds  roam  ; 

And  Indian  lilies  sparkle  clear — 

But  they’re  not  the  flowers  of  Home. 

Home  !  Home  !  how  many  in  vain 
Shall  sigh  for  thy  blessings  once  again. 

We  would  strike  the  lyre  with  bolder  hand, 

But  when  we  woo  its  tone, 

To  tell  some  tale  of  this  far  land. 

It  murmurs  of  our  own. 

Fondly  we  gaze  upon  the  west,  i 

As  sunset  dies  away  ; 

For  then — those  lands  we  love  the  best. 

Smile  in  the  noon’s  glad  ray. 

Night  CDmes — and  the  jackal’s  dreary  yell 
Salutes  the  rising  moon  ; 

The  death-fog  creeps  along  the  fell. 

And  cloaks  the  wide  lagoon. 

Shuddering  we  turn  from  such  a  scene, 

To  seek  a  fever’d  sleep  ; 

We  dream  of  home — and  wake  between 
Those  happy  dreams  to  weep. 

Perhaps  bright  eyes  may  scan  these  tales. 

Where  honevsuckle  weaves 
Cool  bowel's — while  violet-scented  gales 
Play  o’er  our  Indian  leaves. 

Then— where  our  flowers  less  sweetly  bloom, 

Our  gems  less  brightly  shine, 

Think,  Beauty — think,  ’tis  Exile’s  gloom 
Lies  dark  upon  the  line. 

Home  !  Home !  there,  there  alone 
The  minstrel’s  harp  gives  all  its  tone. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  feelings  expressed  in  these 
verses,  the  editor  has,  to  use  his  own  words,  twined  a 


wreath”  in  which  the  flowers  of  Europe  and  Asia  bloom 
alternately,  heightening,  by  force  of  contrast,  each  other’s 
charms.  The  Indian  paper  too,  upon  which  the  book 
is  printed,  gives  it  an  exquisitely  exotic  look.  The  effect 
of  English  types  upon  its  glossy  brown  surface,  is  in 
harmony  with  that  half  ludicrous,  half-imposing  mixture 
of  British  matter-of-fact  with  Oriental  show,  which 
characterizes  every  thing  connected  with  the  “  wholesale 
and  retail”  Kings  of  Leadenhall  Street.  Among  the 
contents,  “  Highland  Superstitions”  nod  responsive  to  a 
tale  of  Brama’s  devotees,  (“  The  Sage  and  the  Nymph” 
— the  best  in  the  book),  while  Nawal  Mhooli  Khan  spins 
his  long  yarn  side  by  side  with  an  account  of  the  plague 
of  Milan.  The  last  piece  in  the  volume,  “  An  Ode  of 
Anacreon,  literally  translated  by  Mr  Harachandra  Chose  ” 
into  a  language  which,  as  far  as  we  can  guess,  is  Sanscrit 
is  exceedingly  to  our  taste,  and  we  should  have  quoted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  had  not  our  printer  un¬ 
luckily  run  out  of  his  Devangari  characters — a  very  rare 
circumstance  in  Mr  Ballantyne’s  office.  We  thought  of 
re- translating  into  English  Mr  Harachandra  Ghose’s 
translation,  that  we  might  thus  give  some  idea  of  his 
manner,  but  we  find  that  our  Devangari  dictionary  has 
also  most  unaccountably  fallen  aside. 

On  the  whole,  the  contents  of  this  Annual  show  that 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  literary  talent  existing  in  our 
Indian  territory.  Yet  we  agree  with  the  able  editor,  in 
his  preliminary  sketch  of  the  literati  of  British  India, 
that  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  management  in  that 
country  is  maintained,  there  can,  by  no  possibility,  exist 
an  Anglo-Indian  literature.  We  at  the  same  time  add, 
that  we  hope  it  never  may  exist.  We  are  told,  and  told 
truly,  that  such  a  state  of  society  as  could  give  birth  to 
Indian  literature,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  “  colo¬ 
nising  British  India.”  We  suspect  that  those  who  speak 
of  colonisation,  use  the  word,  like  many  other  wiseacres 
of  the  day,  without  being  aware  of  its  full  import.  A 
colony  is  a  corporate  body  which,  under  the  protection 
of  a  mother  state,  settles  with  a  view  to  cultivate  lands 
which  have  never  been  occupied  by  any  tribe,  and  thus 
to  constitute  for  themselves  property  in  that  land.  But 
every  inch  of  land  in  India  is  property,  and  properly  too 
which  is  very  minutely  subdivided.  If  they  who  hold 
this  language  mean  that  British  subjects  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  India,  only  one  re¬ 
mark  need  be  made  with  regard  to  such  a  proposal.  In 
every  instance  where  the  white  Eun»j)ean  race  has  settled 
among  any  of  the  other  races  of  men,  their  co-existence 
has  been  found  impossible.  The  aborigines  have  gradually 
disappeared.  Were  India  now  governed  by  native  princo, 
and  did  they  know  the  interest  of  their  people,  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  white  men. 
The  same  duty  is  laid  upon  the  Company  which  has 
come  in  their  place,  and  ought  to  be  the  more  strictly 
attended  to,  as  the  executive  power  which  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  adds  fearfully  to  the  strength 
of  that  caste. 


The  Water  Witch ;  or,  the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas,  A 
By  the  Author  of  the  Borderers,  &c.  In  three  voh. 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

Mr  Cooper,  in  this  work,  makes  the  rather  hazardous 
attempt  to  create  a  heroic  character  out  of  the  unpro¬ 
mising  materiel  of  a  mere  dealer  in  contraband  goods,  tn 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  elforts,  the  readers'll 
be  better  able  to  judge  after  perusing  a  short  summar> 
of  his  story.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  our  author 
to  remark,  that  from  this  summary  are  excluded  man)  o 
the  charms  which  the  skilful  involvement  ot  the  plot 
communicates  to  the  novel.  . 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  great  estuary  at  the  naout 

of  the  Hudson  ;  the  time,  is  the  commencement  ot  ui^ 

18th  centurv.  A  naval  officer  in  the  British  service  mi 
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been  induced,  during  the  reign  ot  one  of  the  last  Stuarts, 
to  retire,  in  consequence  of  unjust  treatment,  to  private 
life,  and  ultimately  to  leave  his  country.  Ilis  poverty 
rendered  the  adoption  of  some  profession  necessary  ;  and, 
viewing  himself  as  expatriated  by  the  injustice  of  the 
government,  whilst  he  was  careless  of  obtaining  the  right 
of  citizenship  in  a  new  country,  he  commenced  trader — 
independent  of  any  national  connexion,  and  regardless  of 
the  commercial  laws  of  any  state.  He  had  with  him  an 
only  daughter,  arrived  at  the  years  of  womanliood,  and 
an  orphan  boy,  the  son  of  a  deceased  friend,  whom  he 
had  taught  to  call  him  father.  On  one  occasion,  pro¬ 
jecting  a  voyage  attended  by  circumstances  of  unusual 
danger,  he  confided  his  daughter  to  the  hospitality  of  one 
of  the  wealthy  Dutch  families  of  New  York.  One  of 
the  sons  of  this  family  falls  in  love  with  the  fair  stranger, 
and  prevails  on  her  to  consent  to  a  secret  and  rather 
irregular  marriage.  Not  daring  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world  a  connexion  of  so  questionable  a  character,  he  un¬ 
generously  allows  his  wife  to  depart  with  her  father  on 
his  return  ;  she,  on  her  part,  fearing  to  confess,  to  a 
parent  so  proud  and  stern,  and  so  soured  with  mankind, 
what  had  taken  place.  The  natural  consequences  of  the 
alliance  she  had  so  rashly  formed,  betray,  in  time,  her 
secret.  The  father,  indignant  at  the  notion  that  any 
man  should  feel  otherwise  than  proud  to  proclaim  her  as 
his  wife,  resolves  that  the  young  Dutchman  shall  never 
know  he  has  a  child.  The  injured  woman  soon  after 
died,  intrusting  her  daughter  to  her  father’s  care,  who, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  died  in  his  turn,  surrendering  the 
guardianship  of  his  grandchild  to  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  educated,  and  whom  we  have  already  mentioned. 

At  the  time  the  story  of  the  novel  commences,  this 
youth,  now  arrived  at  the  years  of  confirmed  manhood, 
is  lying  off  Sandy  Hook,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
slip  in,  unnoticed  by  the  queen’s  cruiser,  at  anchor  in 
the  roads.  Since  the  death  of  his  patron,  his  wealth 
has  increased  so  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  only  in  the  most 
costly  goods.  Cargoes  of  such  a  nature  being  of  small 
bulk,  he  has  found  it  for  his  advantage  to  perform  his 
voyages  in  an  extremely  light  and  slender  vessel,  whose 
swiftness,  aided  by  his  own  daring  and  adroitness,  enables 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  all  pursuit.  The  orphan  girl,  left 
to  his  care,  he  has  attentively  educated  ;  but,  being  pressed 
by  circumstances,  he  can  at  present  afford  her  no  fitter 
borne  than  his  vessel ; — seeing  the  inconveniences  to  which 
she  is  there  exposed,  he  has  resolved,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  her  grandfather,  todeliver  her  into  the  hands 
of  her  natural  protector,  with  whom  he  has  kept  up  a 
’  close  intercourse.  In  order  to  battle  the  servants  of  the 
customs,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  off  some 
legerdemain  tricks  upon  them,  of  which  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  availed  himself  to  secure  a  more  complete  in- 
liuence  over  his  superstitious  crew.  It  may  be  farther 
mentioned,  that  his  own  taste,  and,  still  more,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  ward,  have  caused  the  brigantine  to  be  fitted 
up  in  a  manner  at  once  luxurious  and  elegant. 

Old  Alderman  von  Staats  had  at  this  time  living  with 
bim  a  pretty  niece,  “  la  belle  Barberie,”  for  whose  good 
graces  a  sturdy  scion  of  an  old  Dutch  stock,  and  Ludlow, 
the  captain  of  the  cruiser  already  mentioned,  were  stoutly 
contending.  This  tended  to  keep  the  queen’s  ship  in  a 
proximity  to  the  alderman’s  residence,  which  was  fii- 
vourable  neither  to  the  objects  of  the  free-trader  nor  his 
customer.  But,  confident  in  his  good  bark,  his  own  ad¬ 
dress,  and  doubly  anxious  for  his  cargo  and  his  ward,  he 
manages  to  run  into  the  land,  in  despite  of  the  sharp  eyes 
that  are  on  the  look  out  for  him.  Fearing  “  la  belle 
Barberie”  may  be  a  hinderance  to  the  daughter’s  recogui- 
tion  by  her  father,  Von  Staats,  he  carries  her  off ;  but 
finding  her  generously  disjiosed  to  yield  hi*r  claims  to  the 
*‘*gbt  owner,  he  engages  her  to  further  his  schemes,  and 
restores  her  to  her  uncle’s  house.  In  the  meantime, 
Budora  (the  free-trader’s  waiaD  has  been  encountered  in 
attire  by  Captain  Ludlow,  upon  whom  bhe  pasbes 


herself  off  as  the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas,  the  commander  of 
the  far-famed  Water  Witch — the  names  by  which  her 
guardian  and  his  vessel  are  known.  .Jealousy,  as  well 
as  duty,  impel  Ludlow  to  the  pursuit  of  the  contrabandist ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  novel  is  occupied  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  chases,  in  which  the  free-trader  mistifies,  eludes, 
and  outs.ails  the  cruiser,  always  returning,  after  making 
his  escape,  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  acknowledgment  of  his  ward  by  the  aider- 
man.  The  tale  is  wound  up  by  a  general  explanation  of 
all  mysteries,  and  the  union  of  “  la  belle  Barberie”  and 
the  gallant  captain.  But  Phidora  refusing  to  part  with 
him  wlio  has  so  long  protected  her,  they  sail  away  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  never  more  heard  of. 

Many  of  the  characters  in  this  novel  are,  taking  them 
as  individual  sketches,  admirably  conceived.  The  alder¬ 
man,  the  sailing-master  in  the  cruiser,  an  old  and  faith¬ 
ful  attendant  ot‘  “  la  belle  Barberie,”  and  the  Skimmer 
of  the  Seas  himself,  are  splendid  and  masterly  portraits. 
The  Water  Witch,  too,  is  a  most  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  ship  of  the  Bed  Rover.  She  carries  no  hostile  equip¬ 
ment, — light,  beautiful,  and  tricksome,  she  rides  on  the 
waves  like  a  witch’s  egg-shell,  and  slips  from  the  grasp 
of  her  pursuers  like  an  eel. 

Still,  with  all  these  recommendations,  we  must  say 
that  there  is  a  want  of  originality  and  of  pervading  depth 
of  feeling  in  the  texture  of  the  story.  The  involvement 
of  the  plot  is  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  author — it  does 
not  seem  to  spring  nece^isarily  from  the  workings  of  hu¬ 
man  passions.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  native  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  do  not  bear  their  stamp  upon  them.  The 
great  charm  of  this  novel — as  in  others  of  the  author’s 
best — unquestionably  derives  itself  from  bis  unequalled 
conversance  wit’ll  the  powerand  presenceof  the  great  waters 
— from  the  magical  sway  he  exercises  over  the  spiritsof  the 
sea.  This  isa  department  of  literature  which  he  has  struck 
out  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  knows  no  equal.  He 
places  us  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest — he  hurries  us 
along  in  the  chase — he  realises  the  sea-fight  with  inten¬ 
sity  and  truth,  which  no  other  has  ever  been  able  to  give. 
We  are  most  anxious  that  he  should  cultivate  to  the 
utmost  this  extraordinary  power.  I.et  him  only  seek  to 
people  his  water-borne  palaces  with  beings  as  real  as  his 
elements.  Let  him  be  on  the  waters  what  Sir  Walter  is 
on  the  land.  The  great  author  we  have  just  named  has 
hung  out  the  flag  of  defiance  on  board  his  “  Pirate;” — let 
the  true  “  Rover”  stand  to  his  guns,  and  beat  the  fresh¬ 
water  sailor  back  to  the  shore.  We  want  no  more  sen¬ 
timental,  voluptuous  gentlemen.  We  want  the  reality. 
Let  his  heroes  be  as  enthusiastic  as  the  old  French  buc- 
canneer,  who  vowed  eternal  hatred  to  the  Spaniards  for 
their  cruelties  to  the  Indians; — let  them  be  as  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  Dampierre  :  but  let  them  be 
true  human  beings — rough  as  the  element  they  live  upon 
— not  altogether  made  up  of  conscience  and  tender  heart 
— not  all  alumni  of  Harvard  and  Vale. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  novel,  we  give  the  account  of  the 
free-trader  slipping  out  of  the  cruiser’s  clutches  under 
the  cover  of  a  thunder  gust.  Ludlow  has  been  out  in 
his  boat  reconnoitring  the  mysterious  image  under  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Water  Witch  ; 

“  A  single  dash  of  the  waters  was  heard,  and  the  yawl 
was  already  twenty  feet  I’rom  the  mysterious  image.  I'heri 
followed  a  desperate  struggle  to  regain  the  cruiser,  ere  the 
gust  should  strike  hei*.  i'he  sullen  inurmur  ot  the  wind, 
rushing  through  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  was  audible  some 
time  before  they  reached  iier  side  ;  and  the  struggles  betweeii 
the  fabi  ic  and  the  elements  were  at  moments  so  evident,  Jis 
to  cause  the  young  commander  to  fear  he  would  be  too  late. 
The  fo<»t  of  Lmiiow  touched  the  deck  ot  the  Coquette  at 
the  instant  the  weight  of  the  sijuall  lell  upon  her  sails.  He 
no  longer  thought  of  any  interest  but  that  of  tlie  moment, 
for,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  seaman,  his  mind  was  now 
full  of  liib  ship. 

“  ‘  Let  1  uii^every  thing  I’  shouted  the  ready  oflicer,  ia  a 
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voice  that  made  itself  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  wind. 

‘  Clue  down,  and  hand !  Away  aloft,  you  topmen  !  lay 
out!  pull  away  1* 

“  These  orders  were  given  in  rapid  succession,  and  with¬ 
out  a  trumpet,  for  the  young  man  could  at  need  speak  loud  ; 
as  the  tempest.  They  were  succeeiled  by  one  ot  those  ex-  \ 
citing  and  fearful  minutes  that  are  so  familiar  to  mariners.  | 
Each  man  was  intent  on  his  duty,  wliile  the  elements  , 
worked  their  will  around  him,  as  madly  as  if  the  hand  by  i 
which  they  are  ordinarly  restrained  was  for  ever  removed.  I 
The  hay  was  a  sheet  of  foam,  while  the  rushing  of  the  gust  j 
resembled  the  dull  rumbling  of  a  thousand  chariots.  The 
ship  yielded  to  the  pressure,  until  the  water  was  seen 
gushing  through  her  lee  scuppers ;  and  her  tall  line  of 
masts  inclined  towards  the  plane  of  the  hay,  as  if  the  end 
of  the  yards  were  about  to  dip  into  the  water.  But  this 
was  no  more  than  the  first  submission  to  the  shock.  The 
well-moulded  fabric  recovered  its  balance,  and  struggled  i 
through  its  element,  as  if  conscious  that  there  was  security  I 
only  ill  motion.  I^udlow  glanced  his  eye  to  leeward.  The  ' 
opening  of  the  cove  was  favourably  situated,  and  he  caught  i 
a  glimpse  of  the  spars  of  the  brigantine  rocking  violently  | 
in  the  squall.  He  spoke  to  demand  if  the  anchors  were  ' 


Forget-Me-Not ;  a  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  Birth* 

day  Present  1831.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl 

London.  11.  Ackermann.  * 

The  Forget-me-not,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Annuals,  and  which  now  appears  before  the  public  for 
the  ninth  time,  is  not  so  good  this  season  as  it  was  last 
Among  the  engravings,  of  which  there  are  thirteen,  there 
are  only  three  which  strike  us  as  at  all  remarkable.  The 
first  of  these —  Queen  Fsther,  from  a  painting  by  ^Martin^ 
is  as  gorgeous  and  as  unmeaning  as  Martin’s  paintings 
generally  are; — the  second — The  Cat's-Paw,  by  Graves 
after  Landseer — is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  latter  artist’s 
productions,  representing  a  monkey  forcing,  with  the  most 
wicked  gravity,  a  cat’s  paw  down  upon  a  heated  oven 
while  the  poor  cat  yells  in  agony,  half  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  half  to  the  amusement  of  a  couple  of  kittens 
who  look  demurely  on  ; — the  third — the  Boa  Ghaut 
engraved  by  Finden,  after  W  estall — is  a  magnificent  Indian 
scene,  represented  in  a  manner  which  reflects  much  credit 
on  both  artists^.  The  rest,  we  regret  to  say,  are  mediocre 


clear,  and  then  he  was  heard  shouting  again  from  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  weather  gang-way— 

‘  Hard-a-weather !’ 

“  The  first  elforts  of  the  cruiser  to  obey  her  helm,  stripped 
as  she  was  of  canvass,  were  laboured  and  slow;  but  when 
her  head  began  to  fall  olf,  the  driving  scud  was  scarce 
swifter  than  her  motion.  At  that  moment  the  sluices  of 
the  cloud  opened,  and  a  torieiit  of  raiii  mingled  in  the 
uproar,  and  added  to  the  confusion.  Nothing  was  now 
visible  but  the  lines  of  the  falling  water,  and  the  sheet  of  ' 
white  foam  through  which  the  ship  was  glancing. 

“  ‘  Here  is  the  land,  sir,’  bellowed  Trysail,  from  a  cat¬ 
head,  where  he  stood,  resembling  some  venerable  sea-god,  | 
dripping  with  his  native  element ;  ‘  we  are  passing  it  like 
a  race-horse  I’ 

“  ‘  See  your  bows  clear  1’  shouted  back  the  captain. 

“  ‘  Ready,  sir,  rea<ly.’ 

“  Ludlow  motioned  to  the  men  at  the  wheel  to  bring  the 
ship  to  the  wind;  and  when  her  way  was  sufficiently  dead¬ 
ened,  two  ponderous  anchors  drojiped,  at  another  signal, 
into  the  water.  The  vast  fabric  was  not  checked  without 
a  further  and  tremendous  struggle.  When  the  bows  felt  j 
the  restraint,  the  ship  swung  head  to  wind,  and  fathom  j 
after  fathom  of  the  enormous  ropes  was  extracted  by  surges 
so  vi(»lent,  as  to  cause  the  hull  to  quiver  to  its  centre.  But  i 
the  first  lieutenant  and  Trysail  w'ere  no  novices  in  their  i 
duty,  and,  in  less  than  a  minute,  they  ha<l  secured  the  ves-  i 
sel  steadily  at  her  anchors.  When  tliis  important  service  I 
was  ])er formed,  officers  and  crew  stood  looking  at  each  | 
other,  like  men  who  had  just  made  a  hazardous  and  fearful  i 
experiment.  The  view  again  opened,  and  objects  on  tlie  1 
land  became  visible,  through  the  still  falling  rain.  The  i 
change  was  like  that  from  night  to  day.  IVIen,  who  had 
]iassed  their  lives  on  the  sea,  drew  long  and  relieving  breaths,  j 
conscious  tliat  the  danger  was  hajipily  jiassed.  As  the  more 
pressing  interest  of  their  own  situation  abated,  they  remem¬ 
bered  the  object  of  their  search.  All  eyes  were  turned  in 
quest  of  the  smuggler,  but,  by  some  inexplicable  means,  he 
had  disappeared.  j 

“  ‘  The  Skimmer  of  the  Seas!’  and  ‘  What  has  become  1 
of  the  brigantine?’  were  exclamations  that  the  discipline  of 
a  royal  cruiser  could  not  repress.  They  were  repeated  by 
a  hundred  moutlis,  while  twice  as  many  eyes  sought  to  find 
the  beautiful  faliric.  All  looked  in  vain.  The  spot  where 
the  Water  Witch  had  so  lately  lain  was  vacant,  and  no  ves-  ■ 
tige  of  her  wreck  lined  the  shores  of  the  cove.  lJuring  the  ! 
time  the  ship  was  bending  her  sails,  and  preparing  to  enter  1 
the  cove,  no  one  had  leisure  to  look  for  the  stranger;  and 
after  the  vessel  had  anchoreil,  until  that  moment,  it  was  , 
not  possible  to  see  her  length  on  any  side  of  them.  There  ; 
was  still  a  dense  mass  of  falling  water  moving  sea-ward, 
but  the  curious  and  anxious  eyes  of  Ludlow  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  penetrate  its  secrets.  Oncj»,  indeed,  more  than 
an  hour  alter  the  gust  had  reached  his  own  ship,  and  when 
the  ocean  in  the  offing  was  clear  and  calm,  he  thought  he* 
could  distinguish,  far  to  seaward,  the  delicate  tracing  of  a  I 
vessel’s  spars,  drawn  against  the  horiztm,  without  any  can-  | 
vass  set.  But  a  second  look  did  not  assure  him  of  the* truth 
of  the  conjectui*e.’* 

Take  him  for  all  in  all,  Cooper  will  ever  ranl<  anioiig  j 
the  best  novel-writers  of  the  iige.  . 


enough  ;  and  we  especially  wonder  that  such  poor  things 
as  llie  False  One,  and  The  Painter  Puzzled,  should  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Forget-me-not, 

As  to  the  literary  contents,  or  what  it  is  now  hishion- 
able  to  call  the  letter-press,  there  is  great  inequality  of 
merit.  The  best  things  are  a  “  Sea  Story”  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd, — an  amusing  Sketch  by  Richard  Thomson,  the 
ingenious  and  clever  author  of  the  “  Chronicles  of  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,” — “  The  Sacrifice,  an  Indian  Tale,”  by  Cap¬ 
tain  M‘Naghten, — “  The  Fainter  of  Fisa,”  by  Derwent 
C’onway, — and  “  The  Death  of  Charles  First,”  by  Miss 
Mitford.  The  poetry,  on  the  whole,  is  jnirticidarly  in¬ 
different,  and  has,  indeed,  been  contributed,  for  the  most 
piirt,  by  persons  whose  names  we  have  a  sort  of  dim  re¬ 
collection  of  having  seen  in  Annuals  before,  but  certainly 
nowhere  else  under  the  sun.  We  have  a  host  of  such 


amiable  writers  as  Mrs  Ferririg,  CTiarles  Bickmore,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  Richard  Folwhele,  (evidently  a  great  creature,) 
II.  F.  Cdiorley,  Esq.,  ]\Iiss  S.  E.  Hatfield,  (quite  a  gt*in,) 
Captain  Longmore,  ]Miss  Susanna  Strickland,  (a  rtr?/ 
great  creature,  who  writes,  we  observe,  in  all  the  Annuals,) 
Nicholas  Michell,  Esq.,  George  Downes,  A.M.,  Mrs 
Abdy,  (another  gem,)  llem  y  Brandreth,  Jun.  Esip,  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Cursham,  (a  striking  poetess,)  Mrs  Eliza 
Walker,  (a  sweet  composer,)  and,  though  last  not  least,  J. 
F.  Hollings,  Esq.  (Heaven  bless  him!) 


“  O,  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot !” 

Yet  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  no  doubt  consider 
themselves  splendid  individuals,  and  distribute  on  an 
average  eight  coj)ies  each  of  the  Forget-me-not  among 
their  friends  and  admirers.  Loath  should  we  be  to  break 
into  their  dream  of  bliss,  were  it  not  that  we  hold  Mr 
Frederick  Shoberl  responsible  for  their  somniferousness, 
and  are  afraid  that  the  magnetic  sleep  into  which  be  lulls 

them  maybe  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  Ye 

fear  that  they  may  get  possessed  with  visions  of  gli’**.'  * 
and  that  ]Miss  S.  E.  Hatfield,  or  the  Rev.  Richard  Fol- 
whele,  may  die  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  their  names 
will  descend  to  all  posterity,  although  the  umtuestionable 
fact  is,  that  they  will  not  live  one  hour  longer  than  those 
of  Captain  Ia)ngmore  or  Mrs  Eliza  Walker.  If  J* 
Hollings,  Es({.  has  a  moment’s  better  chance  than  Charles 
Bickmore,  Esq.,  it  can  only  be  because  Hollings  has  com¬ 
mitted  just  one  contribution,  whereas  the  unfortunate 
Charles  Bickmore  has  been  temjited  to  do  two.  And  as 
for  thee.  Miss  Mary  Anne  Cursham,  much  do  we  ^'i^ 
that  thou  wert  married  either  to  H.  F.  C  horle\  or 
Nicholas  Michell.  Has  not  the  celebrated  31rs 
ditch  become  the  mo  less  celebrated  Mrs  Lee  ^  and  X 
may  not  the  effulgence  of  a  Cursham  be  absorbed  into 
that  of  a  Chorley  or  a  Nicholas?  Why  not  follow  t  e 
example  of  Mrs  Abdy  ?  She  is  already  a  wife,  and 
maiden  name  is  forgotten  for  ever.  • 
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Truly  some  of  our  Annuals  are  like  mild  days  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  ; _ they  bring  into  precocious  existence  a  swarm 

of  insects  (far  be  it  from  us,  Mr  Brougham,  to  call  them 
insects”)  who  dance  about  through  nearly  three 
yards  of  infinite  space,  and  then  immediately  die,  until 
the  next  line  day,  like  a  new  Annual,  calls  them  once 
more  into  being,  once  more  to  resume  their  dance  through 
three  yards  of  infinite  space. 


Treatise  on  Auscultation;  Illustrated  hy  Cases  and 
Dissections.  By  Robert  Spittal,  lately  Physician’s 
Assistant,  and  now  House  Surgeon,  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary  of  Edinburgh,  President  of  the  Plinian  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Hunterian 
Society  of  Edinburgli.  Edinburgh.  R.  Grant  and 
Sons.  1830. 


WiiEN  the  stethoscope  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
it  produced  a  sort  of  schism  in  the  medical  profession,  for 
one  sect  lauded  it  to  the  skies  as  the  greatest  discovery  of 
modern  times,  whilst  another  as  vehemently  contemled 
that  the  invention  was  utterly  useless,  and  not  worthy 
of  a  moment’s  consideration.  One  disciple  of  .Escula- 
pius,  who  ha<l  just  attained  the  “  summos  honores  medi- 
cinse,”  was  daily  seen  perambulating  the  wards  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  with  the  stethoscope,  like  the  wand  of 
a  magician,  ever  in  his  hand  ;  whilst  another  physician, 
equally  confident — hut  a  little  older  in  years,  and  sus¬ 
pected  w'ithal  of  being  a  little  deaf — was  observed  a  few 
paces  off,  curling  his  upper  lip  with  ineffable  disdain,  and 
ever  and  anoii  was  heard  to  vent  in  gentle  tones  of  sar¬ 
casm  his  hostility  to  the  new  instrument.  Then  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  little  wordy  war  in  the  leading  medical  journals, 
and  a  few  “  pajier  bullets”  were  fired  across  the  Tweed, 
and  from  one  side  the  coast  to  the  other.  But  time  and 
experience  have  at  length  sobered  the  judgments  of  these 
medical  Spartans,  and  each  jiarty,  consenting  to  disturb 
no  longer  the  j)eace  of  Euroi>e,  has  agreed  to  a  general 
armistice,  the  terms  of  which  are,  that  it  is  mutually 
allowed  that  the  stethoscope  may,  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  be  applied  with  great  advantage  ;  but  nevertheless, 
that  it  sometimes  fails  to  dete(!t  disease  where  it  does 
exist,  and  occasionally,  although  very  rarely,  its  signs 
are  not  to  be  de[»ended  <m. 

“  But  what  is  this  stethoscope  ?”  enquires  an  intelligent 
non-professional  subscriber,  half  inclined  to  discontinue 
the  perusal  of  our  present  article.  Our  explanation 
shall  be  brief.  Hij)pocrates,  that  prlnceps  medicorum, 
very  long  ago,  made  trial  of  immediate  auscultation,  i.e. 
he  endeavoured,  by  applying  his  ear  to  the  chest,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  disease  which  he 
suspected  to  exist  in  that  region.  But  Liennec,  recidlect- 
nig  the  simple  fact  in  acoustics,  that  sound  may  be  very 
<li>tinctly  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  certain  solid 
bodies,  rolled  together  a  quire  (ff  writing  paper,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it,  as  Hippocrates  had  done  his  naked  ear,  to  the 
chest.  He  rested  one  end  opj»osite  the  heart,  and  brought 
his  ear  in  contact  with  tlie  other.  He  thus  found  that 
c  could  hear  distinctly  every  action  of  the  lieart  ;  he 
dieu  applied  it  to  other  regions  of  the  chest,  and  heard  as 
clearly  the  air  passing  througli  the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs. 

^ving,  by  repeated  observation,  ascertained  what  sounds 
^company  the  healthy’’  action  of  these  organs,  he  ]U*o- 
cceded  to  examine  what  modifications  and  varieties  of 
^uund  arose  from  them  when  in  a  state  of  disease.  The 
”cst  instrument  he  used  was  a  cydinder  of  paper,  formed 
three  quires,  compactly^  rolled  together,  and  kept  in 
, .  Pe  by  j)aste  ;  but  his  subse(iuent  experiments  induced 
to  employ’  a  cylimler  of  wood,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
janaeter,  and  a  foot  long,  perforated  longitudinally  by  a 
three  lines  wide,  and  hollowed  out  in  a  funnel  shape 
the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  at  one  of  its  extremi- 
Eaenhec,  two  years  afterwards,  explained  this 
^<^tbod  ‘of  auscultation,  in  a  memoir  which  he  commu- 
**‘cated  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  the  veur  fol¬ 


lowing  published  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  “Z)e 
I  Auscultation  Mediate,  ou  Traite  du  Diagnostic  des  Ma¬ 
ladies  des  poumons  ct  du  cceur  fonde,  principal  mrnt  sur  ce 
nouveau  moyend' exploration.''  This  work  soon  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  ]»rofession,  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  this  country.  It  received  a  final  revision  from  the 
author  in  1826,  in  whicli  year  the  illustrious  La?nnec  died 
of  consumption, ^thus  falling  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of 
that  disease  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  illus^ 
trate. 

Soon  after  the.  death  of  Ljennec,  Dr  Forbes  published 
an  English  translation  of  his  work  on  “  IMediate  Aus¬ 
cultation.”  Besides  vv’hich;  we  have  treatises  on  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope  by’  Drs  Stokes,  Williams,  Corrigan, 
&c.,  to  say’  nothing  of  numerous  essay’s  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  various  medical  journals.  In  this,  as  in 
other  branches  of  science,  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
experience,  imju’ovemcnts  were  to  be  exjiected  ;  and  we 
accordingly’  find,  that  since  the  death  of  La»nnec,  much 
additional  information  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes 
and  nature  of  some  of  the  stethoscopic  signs.  The  author 
of  the  treatise  before  us  has  had,  during  his  residence  in 
the  Roybal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  of  witnessing  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  lieart ;  and 
having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  use  of  the  stetho¬ 
scope  in  these  diseases,  he  submitted  a  treatise  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Harveian  Society’,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  Harveian  ]>rize.  In  consecpience  of  tliis  hoifour 
having  been  conferred  on  him,  he  has  been  induced  to 
lay  the  prize  essay  before  the  jirofession.  The  first  part 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  pathognomic  signs  obtained 
by’  the  stethoscope  in  various  diseases  of  the  chest ;  and 
the  second  part  to  those  which  are  observed  in  diseases  of 
the  heart.  It  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  compilation 
on  the  subject  of  auscultation,  than  as  a  work  containing 
much  new  or  original  information  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  some  of  tin;  views  of  the  author  jiossess  a  certain 
degree  of  novelty’,  and  the  cases  adduced  are  all  very 
interesting,  and  deserve  the  atti’ution  of  practitioners. 

We  are  obliged  to  s’peak  thus  generally’  coiutei’nirig  the 
merits  of  this  “  Treatise  on  Auscultation,”  as  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  analyse,  so  fully  as  w(^  could  ivish,  the 
views  of  its  .author.  We  recommeml  it,  however,  con¬ 
scientiously’  to  the  medical  ju’ofession.  It  is  throughout 
very’  well  written  ;  and,  in  discussing  the  contliciing 
opinions  of  others,  the  author  displays  much  critical 
acumen.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  work  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  tabular  views  and  a  number  of  plates,  which, 
we  understand,  are  executed  by  Mr  Lizars. 


Achermann's  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,  a  Christmas,  New- 
Ytar's,  and  J3irtli-l)ay  Present,  for  Youth  of  both 
Sexes.  1H31.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  London. 
The  Neu;- Year's  (rift;  and  Juvenile  Souvenir.  Edited 
by  Mrs  Alaric  Watts.  London.  liOiigman,  Rees,  Orme, 
&  C  o.  1831. 

We  think  both  of  these  works  improvements  upon  last 
y’ear.  Tiie  embellishments  and  the  contents  are  such  as 
especially’  suit  them  for  the  young  people  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  Among  the  illustrations  of  the  Juvenile 
Forget-me-not y  we  are  jiarticularly'  pleased  with  the  head 
of  the  “  Infant  Samuel,”  which  is  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  “  Who’ll  serve  the  King  ?”  where  two  jovial  little 
fellows  are  “  playing  at  soldiers,”  in  a  manner  most  true 
to  nature  and  amusing  to  see.  The  other  embellishments 
are  all  interesting.  Among  the  contributors,  we  find  VV. 
H.  Harrison,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  3Iiss  Jews- 
bury,  Mrs  Holland,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  'Thomas  Hood, 
and  others.  On  the  whole,  the  prose  is  better  than  the 
verse  ;  but  little  boys  and  girls,  whom  the  gods  have  not 
made  critical,  will  no  doulit  like  both  equally  well. 

Among  the  embellishments  in  3Irs  VV'atts’  pretty’  volume, 
we  recommend  to  particular  attention  the  “  Wooden 
Leg,”  “  All  Indian  Scene,”  “  Little  Savoyards,”  and  “  I 
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am  far,  far  from  Home,”  though  none  of  these  please  us 
quite  so  much  as  the  two  we  have  mentioned  above.  The 
'  prose  of  the  New^  Year's  Gift  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Juvenile  Forget-me-noty  and  the  poetry  is  superior.  The 
“  Conversation  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology”  is  excellent, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  papers  that  contain  real 
information,  in  a  garb  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
'  the  young,  more  freijuently  introduced  in  works  of  this 
kind.  We  extract  the  following  poem  by  an  American 
contributor,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume  : 


THE  SOLDIER  S  WIDOW. 


Fg  N.  P.  Willis. 

**  Woe  !  for  my  vine-clad  home  ! 

That  it  should  ever  be  so  dark  to  me. 

With  its  bright  threshold,  and  its  whispering  tree  ! 

That  1  should  ever  come. 

Bearing  the  lonely  echo  of  a  tread. 

Beneath  the  roof-tree  of  my  glorious  dead ! 


“  Lead  on  1  my  orphan  boy ! 

Thy  home  is  not  so  desolate  to  thee  ! 

And  the  low  shiver  in  the  tender  tree 
May  bring  to  thee  a  joy  ; 

But,  oh  !  how  dark  is  the  bright  home  before  thee 
To  her  who  with  a  joyous  spirit  bore  thee  ! 


residence  there,  it  is  with  confidence  I  now  submit  th* 
small  treatise  to  public  notice.”  “  Misery,”  savs  the  ** 
verb,  “  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfello\r^. 
and,  in  like  manner,  editorship  makes  us  acquainted 
strange  books.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  inust  b 
acquainted  with  every  art  and  science  under  the  sun  i 
we  are  expected  to  pronounce  a  definite  judgment 
all  sorts  of  works.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  truth 
of  this  popular  belief,  or  to  belie  the  expectations  that  ma 
be  formed  of  us.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  han  ^ 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  though  we  never  danced  the  galloZ 
ade  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  nor  the  Mazourka  in 
Poland,  or  at  the  ambassador’s  assemblies  in  London,  we 
nevertheless  have  performed  an  unworthy  part  in  both  • 
and  are  therefore  able  to  declare,  upon  the  honour  of  an 
editor  and  a  gentleman,  that  Mr  James  Thomson  of 
Glasgow  is  no  unworthy  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mons. 
Coiilon,  and  that  his  work  reflects  credit  on  “  the  other 
masters  of  L’Academie  Natioimle  a  Paris.”  The  in¬ 
structions  which  the  treatise  contains  are  simple  cor¬ 
rect,  and  useful. 


“  Lead  on  !  for  thou  art  now 
My  sole  remaining  helper  ;  God  hath  spoken, 
And  the  strong  heart  I  lean’d  upon  is  broken ; 

And  I  have  seen  his  brow. 

The  forehead  of  my  upright  one  and  just, 
Trod  by  the  hoof  of  battle  to  the  dust. 


Six  Views  of  Brussels^  exhibiting  some  of  the  Principal 
Points  where  the  recent  Contests  took  place,  with  a  Plan  of 
the  City.  Drawn  and  etched  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Batty.  London:  Jennings  and  Chaplin.  Edinburgh- 
II.  Constable.  1830. 


“  He  will  not  meet  thee  there. 

Who  bless’d  thee  at  the  eventide,  my  son ; 
And  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  steal  on. 
He  will  not  call  to  prayer ; 

The  lips  that  melted,  giving  thee  to  God, 

Are  in  the  icy  keeping  of  the  sod  ! 


‘‘  Ay,  my  one  boy  !  thy^  sire 
Is  with  the  sleepers  of  the  valley  cast. 

And  the  proud  glory  of  my  life  hath  past, 

With  his  high  glance  of  fire. 

Woe!  that  the  linden  and  the  vine  should  bloom, 
And  a  just  man  be  gather’d  to  the  tomb  ! 


To  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  recent  outrages 
which  have  disgraced  the  capital  of  Belgium,  these  views 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  localities  in  which  the  revolutionary  struggles  have 
taken  place.  Colonel  Batty’s  celebrity  as  a  draughtsman 
is  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  distinctness  and  accuracy. 
The  points  of  view  he  has  selected  are,  the  Botanical 
Garden  and  Conservatory,  the  View  from  the  Rue 
Royale,  the  Palace  of  the  States- General,  the  Avenues 
in  the  Park,  the  King’s  Palace,  and  the  Place  Royale. 
They  are  all  light  etchings,  done  with  the  pen,  but  are 
happily  and  spiritedly  executed. 


“  Yet  bear  thee  proudly,  boy  I 
It  is  the  sword  he  girded  to  his  thigh. 

It  is  the  helm  he  wore  in  victory  ! 

And  shall  we  have  no  joy? 

For  thy  green  vales,  O,  Switzerland,  he  died  ! 

I  will  forget  my  sorrow — in  my  pride!” 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  say  whether  we 
should  awai’d  the  preference  to  the  Juvenile  Forget-me-not, 
or  the  New-  Year's  Gift.  Uncles  and  aunts  who  have 
more  than  one  nephew  or  niece,  and  parents  who  have 
more  than  one  child,  should  buy  both. 


A  Treatise  on  Les  Gallopades  and  Mazourkas,  giving  a 
minute  Detail  of  the  Manner  in  which  these  fashionable 
Dance'S  should  be  performed.  Illustrated  by  Six  Dancing 
Attitudes;  also  a  few  Music  Plates,  arranged  for  the 
Pianoforte.  By  James  Thomson.  Glasgow.  Richard 
Griffin  and  Co.  1831. 


The  Duty  and  Advantages  of  Early  Rising,  as  it  is 
favourable  to  Health,  Business,  and  Devotion,  Fourth 
Edition.  James  Robertson,  Edinburgh.  1831.  Fp- 
152. 

We  are  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  never  been 
much  in  the  practice  of  early  rising — and  we  are  afraid 
that  all  ai’guinent  in  its  favour  is  thrown  away  upon  us 
There  may  be  some  of  our  readers,  however,  with  w-honi  it 
is  not  too  late  to  mend,  and  to  such  we  beg  to  recommend 
this  little  work,  where  they  will  find  much  good  advice 
upon  the  subject.  The  essay  contains  many  interestinij 
extracts  from  some  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  and  may 
be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 


There  are  certainly  **  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  Who  would  have 
expected  a  pretty  little  brochure  of  this  sort  from  the 
great  mercantile  city  of  the  west  ?  Mr  Thomson  must  be 
a  man  of  mettle,  and  entitled  to  all  encouragement.  He 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  that,  Having  heard  so  much 
respecting  Les  Gallopades  and  the  Mazourkas  during  the 
last  season,  I  determined  on  making  a  professional  tour  to 
the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  becomifig  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them  ;  and  having  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Mons.  Coulon,  and  the  oilier  masters  of  L’Aca¬ 
demie  Nationale  a  Paris,  besides  attending  such  assem¬ 
blies  and  private  parties  as  oAmd  themselves  during  my 


Ralph  Gemmel:  A  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Robert  PoHok. 
A.AL,  Author  of  “The  Course  of  Time.” 
Edition.  James  Robertson,  Edinburgh.  1830.  Ip- 
207. 

The  Persecuted  Family :  A  I^arrative  of  the 
of  the  PresbyUrians  in  the  Rdgn  of  Charles  IL  J 
Uobert  Pollok,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition.  James  ItoW”- 
son,  Edinburgh.  1830.  Pp.  217. 

These  two  little  volumes  ai*e  of  a  very  unpreteiidi^* 
character,  but  of  real  merit.  They  are  valuable 
pally,  as  pro(!eeditig  from  the  pen  of  a  highly-giB‘*^  '  J 
man,  whose  name  ranks  anioiig  the  distinguished 
the  nineteenth  centui*y — but  they  are  also  entit  t 
considerable  praise,  on  account  of  the  good 
which  they  inculcate,  and  their  own  literary  merits. 
likewise  contain  a  short  but  interesting  biograpbr' 
molr  of  the  author. 
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Narrative  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1830.  With  the 
^  Occurrences  preceding  and  following.  Accompanied  with 

State  Papers  and  Documents.  Paris  ;  A.  and  W. 

Galignani.  London  :  R.  J.  Keiinett.  Edinburgh : 

'  Henry  Constable.  1830. 

In  point  of  paper  and  typography,  this  volume  is  un¬ 
exceptionable.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Family 
libraryf  “  to  which,”  says  the  preface,  “  it  is  presumed, 
it  will  form  a  not  unsuitable  addition.”  It  appears, 
however,  rather  a  hasty  compilation,  and  is  not  the  work 
of  any  one  who  has  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  nevertheless  temperately  written,  and 
is  a  fair  enough  chronicle  of  the  events  it  records.  The 
author  is  Mr  Colton,  known  by  his  book  entitled  “  Lacon, 
or  Many  Things  in  few  Words.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


JANE  MALCOLM. 

A  Village  Sketch. 

Every  town  or  village  in  Scotland  has  its  character, 
in  the  shape  of  some  bedlamite,  innocent,  or  odd  fish. 
There  is  something  interesting  about  these  out-of-the-way 
beings.  Every  thing  they  do  is  a  kind  of  current  chapter 
of  biography  among  their  neighbours  ; — what  they  say  is 
regarded  as  the  words  of  an  oracle — more  worthy  of 
memory  than  the  enquiries  of  the  laird,  or  the  advice  of 
the  parson.  They  are  in  a  manner  immortalized. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  different  summers,  taken  up 
a  short  residence  in  some  of  the  smaller  borough  towns 
and  villages  scattered  through  Scotland,  1  took  no  small 
delight  in  observing  the  peculiarities  of  many  of  those 
objects  of  compassion,  and  in  tracing  the  source  of  that 
dismal  malady  which  laid  prostrate  the  edifice  of  reason, 
and  put  arrest  upon  the  harmonious  mechanism  of  an 
organized  mind.  The  task  was  sometimes  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  nature  ;  I  found  histories — real  histories — turning 
upon  incidents  the  most  tragical,  and  only  wonder  they 
are  so  little  known,  and  meet  with  such  slender  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  crisis  of  a  well-written  romance  brings  out 
more  tears  than  were  ever  shed  for  the  fall  of  man, — but 
never  have  I  read  of  any  thing  so  pathetic  as  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  following  sketch — a  sketch,  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  could  do  little  to  adorn.  The  naked  truth  of 
the  story  is  a  series  of  catastrophes,  a  parallel  to  which 
imagination  seldom  produces.  It  was  told  me  by  a 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  female  who  figures  so  conspi¬ 
cuously  in  it. 

Jane  Malcolm  was  the  daughter  of  a  lint-mill  proprie¬ 
tor  in  the  small  town  of  K - n.  Her  father,  being  a 

wealthy  man,  held  for  a  long  time  the  provostship  of  the 
place — a  Scottish  borough.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
slaughters  and  a  son.  Jane  was  the  youngest  of  these, 
and  her  father’s  favourite.  There  was  something  about 
the  girl  extremely  attractive  ;  she  possessed  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  personal  beauty,  combined  with  a  gentleness 
®1  disposition  and  quickness  of  understanding  that 
'vrought  upon  the  affections  of  all  she  knew.  At  the 
w^anse  she  was  peculiarly  beloved  ;  the  good  old  minister 
fjJcognised  in  her  the  image  of  one  he  had  lost ;  the  illu- 
**on  strengthened  as  she  grew  up,  and  Jane  Malcolm  was  * 
J*  much  the  inmate  there,  as  she  was  in  the  house  of 
father.  A  few  years  saw  her  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
^  finish  an  education  imperfectly  carried  on  under  the 
•aperiiitendence  of  a  village  governess.  She  returned 
Ireful  and  accomplished,  to  be  ]ooke4l  up  to  by  all  her 
'>J’mer  companions.  Hut  Jane  was  not  proud — her  early 
•■•endships  she  disdained  to  supplant  by  a  feeling  so  un¬ 
worthy — so  unlike  herself.  Her  over-bending  nature  was 
fault — it  brought  the  vulgar  and  undiscerning  mind 
'^to  too  much  familiarity  with  her  own.  It  became  the 
of  all  her  jniserv. 


Among  the  most  intimate  with  her,  was  one  Margaret 
Innes,  a  young  and  lively  girl,  but  far  below  Jane’s  rank- 
in  life.  The  daughter  of  an  aged  fisherman,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  Jane  to  find  her  employed  in  offices  the 
most  servile  for  all  this  she  loved  her  not  the  less.  The 
affection  and  humble  virtues  of  Margaret  amply  repaid  Jane 
for  her  condescension.  Mr  Malcolm  himself  saw  no  harm, 
in  this  growing  friendship,  marked,  as  it  was,  with  such- 
a  strong  disparity  of  situation.  But  he  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  Margaret  Innes  had  a  brother,  ahaiid^ 
some,  fearless  lad.  A  sailor  by  profession,  it  is  true  he 
was  seldom  at  home,  but  though  seldom,  he  was  often, 
enough  f\u’  Jane  to  discover  that  his  every  return  brought 
with  it  a  stronger  impression  in  his  favour.  When  very 
young  they  were  play-fellows  together,  and  now,  when 
both  grown  up,  she  could  not  refuse  a  smile  or  a  word,, 
whenever,  after  a  hmg  voyage,  the  light-hearted  sailor 
looked  in  upon  his  native  home.  Sandy  felt  vain  of  her 
notice,  but  by  no  means  attempted  more  familiarity  than 
was  consistent  with  his  station.  Without  djiring  to  love, 
he  would  have  done  any  thing  to  serve  Miss  Malcolm, 
and  his  readiness  was  not  iinfrequently  put  to  the  test. 

Nothing  Jane  loved  better  than  a  short  excursion  upon 
the  neighbouring  sea.  The  boat  of  the  old  fisherman 
was  often  in  request  for  this  purpose,  and  he  himself,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  made  up  the  party 
on  these  occasions.  When  Sandy  was  at  home,  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  his  father,  and  his  active  and  skilful 
hand  directed  many  a  pleasant  voyage — made  more  plea¬ 
sant  by  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdotes  and  adventures  picked 
up  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  One  afternoon,  on  the  day 
after  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Norway,  this  little 
group  had  embarked  to  enjoy  the  delightful  freshness  of 
the  sea-breeze,  after  a  noon  of  intolerable  beat.  Standing 
up  to  gaze  at  a  flock  of  sea-birds,  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  devouring  the  small  fry  of  the  herring  xvhich  at  that 
season  visited  the  coast,  Jane  Malcolm  accidentally  fell  into 
the  water.  The  boat  receded  rapidly  fnim  the  spot — its 
sail  being  filled  by  the  wind.  Immediately,  however, 
Sandy  Innes  swam  towards  the  terrilied  girl.  She  clung 
to  him  for  support.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the 
boat,  carried  along  as  it  was  by  the  breeze,  and  not  till 
Alargaret  had  recovered  from  her  first  alarm,  was  she 
able,  by  turning  the  helm,  to  give  them  the  re^iuired 
assistance.  Tliey  were  soon  sjife.  This  adventure  called 
forth  the  liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Jane 
Alalcolm.  She  regarded  the  youthful  sailor  as  her  pre¬ 
server,  and  thought  no  recompense  too  liberal  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered.  Imprudently  she  revealed  to 
his  sister  the  history  of  her  growing  attachment.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  too  generous  all  at  once  to  give  her  brother  the 
advantage  offered.  She  reasoned  with  Jane  on  the  im¬ 
propriety — the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  union  as  was 
hinted  at ;  and,  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  present, 
she  induced  Sandy  to  engage  with  a  ship  bound  for 
North  America.  Accordingly,  he  again  left  the  country. 

Miss  iVIalcolm  was  not  to  be  deterred.  She  upbraided 
Margaret  for  her  want  of  feeling  ;  and,  in  short,  took  it 
so  much  tq  heart,  that  the  poor  girl,  on  Sandy’s  return, 
was,  out  of  self-defence,  obliged  to  communicate  to  him 
the  tidings  she  willingly  would  have  hid.  To  be  brief,, 
they  were  married  without  Mr  Malcolm’s  consent.  3’his 
was  a  blow  the  old  man  never  got  over ;  he  died  a  few 
days  after  the  ceremony.  His  only  son  had  just  returned 
from  England,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  ;  alas  !  it  was  to 
lay  in  the  grave  the  remains  of  a  heart-broken  fathev. 
Pmraged  at  the  cause  of  this  melancholy  blow,  he  vowed 
reviuige  against  the  innocent  intruder  into  his  domestic 
peace.  The  feelings  of  his  unhappy  sister  he  thought  no 
sacrifice  to  win  retaliation  ; — the  step  she  had  already 
taken  showed  them,  in  his  eye,  to  be  blunted,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  injury.  To  have  challenged  one  so  much  his 
inferior,  never  entered  into  his  mind  ; — he  brooded  over 
a  purpose  more  dark  and  sanguinary,  though  less  consist¬ 
ent  with  his  honour.  His  design  was  to  have  the  hus^ 
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band  of  his  sister  murdered,  arid  he  appears  to  >  have 
formed  it  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  Professing 
regard  for  his  new  brother-in-law,  he  pretended,  to  be  j 
reconciled  to  the  unfortunate  marriage,  and  even  divided  | 
with  him  and  his  other  sister  the  patrimony  of  the  de-^ 
ceased.  This  show  of  friendship  had  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  seeming  intimacy  between  them.  Many  a  time 
they  went  out  for  a  few  hours  upon  fishing  excursions, 
without  any  discovery  being  made  by  Sandy  Innes  of 
the  growing  hostility  harboured  by  young  Malcolm.  One 
evening,  however — the  latter  having,  by  various  excuses, 
delayed  their  return  to  shore  till  after  sunset — as  the  boat 
was  lying  quietly  at  anchor,  about  a  mile  from  harbour, 
the  unsuspecting  sailor  leant  over  to  recover  an  oar  which 
Malcolm  had  ]»urposely  dropt,  when  he  fiMind  himself 
suddenly  precipitated  into  the  sea.  In  .attempting  to  re¬ 
gain  the  vessel,  he  was  driven  back,  and  violently  struck 
with  the  boat-hook,  which  his  villainous  brother-in-law  I 
had  seized,  with  intent  to  put  the  finish  to  his  murderous  | 
treachery.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  Sandy  | 
Innes,  with  strong  presence  of  mind,  caught  hold  of  the  j 
instrument — mafiaging,  at  the  same  time,  to  overset  the  i 
boat,  and  thus  involve  Malcolm  in  the  same  fate  with  | 
himself,  lloth  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life  ;  but,  alas  !  i 
without  success.  The  next  morning  discovered  the  bodies  | 
of  the  two  young  men  lying  upon  the  beach.  They  were 
carried  into  Jane’s  habitation  without  her  knowledge — 
the  unfortun.ate  girl  having  gone  out  to  a  different  part 
of  the  shore  in  (piest  of  the  boat,  which  she  fancied,  by 
the  wish  of  her  brother,  had  harboured  all  night  at  Inch- 
keith.  When  she  returned,  the  first  object  that  met  her  i 
eyes  w.*ts  the  corpse  of  her  own  husband — a  cold  corpse, 
with  the  long  black  hair  hanging  down  over  his  once 
noble  brows,  and  the  dark  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  fixed  in 
death  upon  her  and  heaven.  A  few  days  after,  and  the 
young  men  were  buried,  not  side  by  side, — for  a  fearful 
story  was  whispered  of  ^Malcolm’s  guilt — how  he  was  seen 
by  the  crew  of  a  boat  that  had  landed,  without  notice,  | 
upon  a  neighbouring  rock — at  the  moment  he  attempted  ! 
the  atrocious  deed.  Their  assistance,  though  instantly 
offered,  was  too  late,  for  both  had  gone  down  ere  they  , 
reached  the  spot.  ! 

After  that  sad  catastrophe,  Jane  was  never  herself.  A  ! 
fever  carried  away  her  intellects,  and  left  her  mind  in 
ruins.  Though  possessed  of  a  competency,  it  has  never 
been  used.  The  same  weeds,  though  now  reduced  to  ^ 
rags,  still  cover  her  in  her  long  and  sorrowful  widowhood,  j 
The  last  time  I  saw  her,  I  saw  a  fe.arful  picture, — a 
beautiful  female  altered  to  a  revtdting  spectacle  of  s<£ua- 
lidness  and  deformity./  The  body  was  sunk  into  itself. 
About  her  wan  visage  hung  a  long  sweep  of  grey  hair, 
which  the  breeze  lifted  like  torn  streamers  on  the  wreck 
of  some  stately  vessel.  She  was  gathering  the  shell-fish  j 
•from  among  the  brown  layers  of  tangle,  far  out  at  the 
farthest  ebb  of  the  tide.  Now  and  then  she  broke  the  | 
shells  with  her  teeth,  muttering, — “  We  shall  find  him 
here — we  shall  find  him  here  and  then  she  threw  the 
shells  round  about  her,  with  a  sad  sigh,  as  if  her  heart 
was  longing  to  break,  but  felt  chained  up  in  a  lone  and 
weary  prison.  As  I  passed,  I  called  to  her, — “  Jane, 
•this  is  a  cold  day,  and  you  seem  at  cold  work.” — “  Ay  ! 
ay  !”  she  replied,  “  and  so  are  the  worms  !  But  did  ye 
see  him  ? — Bonny  Sandy  ! — If  ye  be  gaun  into  the  toon, 
tell  Meg  Innes  to  come  ;  for  he’s  a  wild  laddie,  and 
maybe  she’ll  ken  whar  he’s  hidden  himsell !”  Poor 
creature  !  thought  I,  she  will  find  rest  in  the  grave. 


IIECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

THE  PROPS  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

“  JANET  SMITH.” 

Old  Janet  Smith,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my 
lust  “  Kccollections,”  lived  in  a  cottage  overshadowed  by 


an  ash-tree,  and  flanked  by  a  hawthorn,  called  La 
cairn,  so  named,  in  all  probability,  from  a  cairn  of  stoner 
almost  in  the  centre  of  which  this  simple  habitation  w  * 
placed,  in  which,  even  within  the  period  of  my  reinem 
brance,  three  maiden  veterans  kej>t  rock  and  reel,  blee' 
zing  hearth  and  reeking  lum.  They  were  iinifoimiy 
mentioned  in  the  neighbourhood  as  “  the  lasses  o’  Las!^ 
cairn  though  their  united  ages  might  have  amounted 
to  something  considerably  above  threescore  thrice  told 
Janet,  however,  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  had  been 
married  in  her  teens,  and  her  husband  having  lost  his 
life  in  a  lime-quarry,  she  had  been  left  with  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  whom,  by  the  help  of  God’s  blessing 
and  her  wee  wheel,  she  had  reared  and  educated  as  tar 
as  the  Proofs  and  the  Willison’s.  This  daughter  baring 
attained  to  a  suitable  age,  had  been  induced  one  fine  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  whilst  her  mother  was  engaged  in  her 
evening  devotion  under  the  shadow  of  the  ash-tree,  to 
take  a*  pleasure  walk  with  Rob  Paton,  a  neighbouring 
ploughman,  but  then  recently  enlisted,  and  to  share  his 
name  and  his  fortunes  for  twenty-four  months  to  come. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  she  found  her  mother  nearly 
in  the  same  position  in  which  she  had  left  her,  praying 
earnestly  to  her  God  to  protect,  direct,  and  return  her 
“  bairn.”  There  were,  however,  two  bairns  for  the 
good  old  woman  to  bless,  instead  of  one,  and  the  young 
“  Jessie  Paton”  was  said  to  be  the  very^  picture  of  her 
mother.  Be  that  as  it  may,  old  Janet,  now  a  grannie, 
loved  the  bairn,  forgave  the  mother,  and,  by  the  help  of 
an  additional  wheel,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  her 
own,  was  designated  “  mnckle,”  she,  and  her  broken¬ 
hearted  deserted  daughter,  contrived,  for  years,  to  earn 
such  a  subsistence  as  their  very  moderate  w\‘uits  required. 
At  last  a  severe  fever  cut  off  the  mother,  and  left  a  some¬ 
what  sickly’^  child  at  about  nine  y^ears  of  age,  under  the 
sole  protection  of  an  aged  and  enfeebled  grandmother.  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  old  Janet’s  earthly  travail,  that,  in  the 
character  of  a  scboolboy”,  I  became  acquainteui  with  her 
and  her  daughter, — for  ever  after  the  mother’s  death,  the 
child  knew  her  grandmother  by^  no  other  name,  and 
under  no  other  relation. 

Janet  had  a  particular  way,  still  the  practice  in  Diini- 
fries-shire,  of  dressing  or  preparing  her  meal  (►f  potatoes. 
They^  were  scraped,  well  dried,  salted,  beetled,  buttered, 
milked,  and  ultimately  rumbled  into  the  most  beautilul 
and  palatable  consistenev.  In  short,  they  became  that 
first,  and,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  south  country,  least 
known  of  all  delicacies,  “  champit  potatoes.”  As  I  re¬ 
turned  often  hungry  and  weary  from  school,  Janet’s  pt 
presented  itself  to  me,  hanging  in  the  reek,  and  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  above  the  fire,  as  the  most  teinptini: 
of  all  objects.  In  fact,  Janet,  knowing  that  my  hourot 
return  from  school  was  full  two  hours  later  than  hers  of 
repast,  took  this  method  of  reserving  for  me  a  full  heaped 
spoonful  of  the  residue  of  her  and  her  Jessie’s  meal. 
Never  Avliilst  I  live,  and  live  by'  food,  shall  1  target  the 
exquisite  feelings  of  eager  delight  with  which  that  siiide 
overloaded  spoonful  of  beat  or  champit  potabms  was  de¬ 
voured.  There  are  pleasures  of  sentiment  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  which  I  have  occasionally'  partaken,  and  otheD 
connected  w'ith  what  is  called  the  heart  and  atfcctions 
all  these  are  beautiful  and  engrossing  in  their 
in  their  season,  but  to  a  hungry  schoolboy',  who  ! 
voiired  his  dinner  “  piece”  ere  ten  o’clock  a.m.»  J**’ 
returning  to  his  home  at  a  quarter  before  five,  the 
sentiment,  the  sight,  and,  above  all,  the  taste  and  *’**^^^*^*^J 
connected  with  the  swallowing  of  a  spoonful — ^ 
a  spoonful  ! — of  Janet  Smith’s  potatoes,  is,  to  sjir 
rilghty  or  extra^'agant,  not  less  seasonable  than 
As  my  tongue  walked  slowly'  and  cautiously  roini 
round  the  lower  and  upper  boundaries  ot  the  <  ^ ' 
load,  as  if  loath  rapidly  to  diminish  that  bulk,  'vhu 
craving  stomach  would  have  wished  to  have  ^ 

creasedj  had  it.  been  tenfold,  my  whole  soul  ^ 

in  Ely'siiim  ;  it  tumbled  about,  aiul  rioted  ii»  " 
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IVht  a  kind  of  feather-bed  of  downy  softness.  Drink- 
/  is  good  enough  in  its  season,  particularly  when  one  is 
tbfrsty;  kut  the  pleasures  attendant  on  the  satisfying  of 
“  the  appetite''  for  me  ! — this  is  assuredly  the  great — the 

niaster  gratification. 

But  Janet  did  not  only  deal  in  potatoes,  she  had  like¬ 
wise  a  cheese,  and  on  pressing  occasions,  a  bottle  of  beer 
besides ;  the  one  stood  in  a  kind  of  corner  press  or  cup¬ 
board,  whilst'  the  other  occupied  a  still  less  dignified  po¬ 
sition  beneath  old  Janet’s  bed.  To  say  the  truth  of 
Janet’s  cheese,  it  was  not  much  beholden  to  the  maker. 
It  might  have  been  advantageously  cut  into  bullets  or 
marbles,  such  w^as  its  hardness  and  solidity — but  then, 
in  those  daps,  my  teeth  were  good — and,  with  a  keen 
stomach,  and  a  willing  mind,  much  may  be  effected  even 
on  a  “three  times  skimmed  sky-blue!”  The  beer — for 
which  I  have  often  adventured  into  the  “  terra  incog¬ 
nita”  alrejidy  mentioned,  even  at  the  price  of  a  prostrate 
person  and  a  dusty  jacket — was  excellent — brisk,  frothy, 
and  nippy — my  breath  still  goes  when  I  think  of  it. 
And  then  Janet  wove  such  long  strings  of  tape,  blue  and 
red,  white  and  yellow,  all  striped  and  variegated  like  a 
gardener’s  garter  !  1  shall  never  be  such  a  beau  again, 

as  when  my  stockings  on  Sabbath  were  ornamented  with 
a  new  pair  of  Janet’s  well-known,  much  prized,  and 
admired  garters. 

It  was,  however,  after  all,  on  Sabbath  that  Janet  ap¬ 
peared  to  move  in  her  native  element.  It  was  on  Sab¬ 
bath  that  her  face  brightened,  and  her  step  became  ac¬ 
celerated — that  her  spectacles  were  carefully  wiped  wnth 
the  corner  of  a  clean  neck-napkin,  and  her  Bible  was 
called  into  early,  and  almost  uninterrupted  use.  It  was 
on  Sabbath  that  her  devotions  were  poured  forth — both 
in  a  family  and  private  capacity — with  an  earnestness 
and  a  fervency  which  I  have  never  seen  sur[>assed,  in 
manse  or  mansion — in  desk  or  pulpit.  There  is,  after 
all,  nothing  in  nature  so  beautiful  and  elevating,  as  sin¬ 
cere  and  heart-felt,  heart-warming  devotion.  J'Jiere  is 
a  poor,  frail  creature,  verging  on  threescore  and  ten  years, 
with  an  .attendant  lassie,  white-faced,  and  every  way 
‘*s/n7/)y”  in  ai>poarance.  Around  them  are  nothing  more 
elevating  or  exciting  than  a  few  old  sticks  of  furniture, 
M>oty  raft  *rs,  and  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Surely  imbe¬ 
cility  has  here  clothed  herself  in  the  forbidding  garb  of 
dependence  and  squalid  ])overty  !  The  worm  that  crawls 
into  light  through  the  dried  mole-hill,  all  ])o\VMlered  over 
With  the  dust  from  which  it  is  escaping,  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  such  an  object,  and  such  a  condition.  But  over  all 
this,  let  us  pour  the  warm  and  glowing  radiance  of  ge¬ 
nuine  devotion  !  The  roots  of  that  consecrated  “  ash” 
can  bear  witness  to  those  half-articulated  breathings, 
which  connect  the  weakness  of  man  with  the  power  of 
hod — the  squalidness  of  poverty  with  the  radiant  rich¬ 
ness  of  Divine  grace.  Do  those  two  hearts,  which,  under 
nne  covering,  now  breathe  forth  their  evening  sacrifice  in 
upe  and  reliance — do  they  feel — do  they  acknowledge 
jny  alliance  with  the  world’s  opinions,  the  world’s  arti- 
cial  and  cruel  distinctions  ?  If  there  be  one  object  more 
Phasing  to  (lod,  and  to  the  holy  ministers  of  his  will, 

^  another,  it  is  this — age  uniting  with  youth,  and 
ynuth  with  age,  in  the  giving  forth  into  audible,  if  not 
^•culate  expression— the  fulness  of  the  devout  heart  ! 

ord  \\ - ^  whose  splendid  residence  stands  about 

miles  distant  from  Lasscairn,  happened  to  be  en- 
JM^d  in  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
humble  and  solitary  abode,  an<l  having  separated  from 
.  attendants  and  companions,  he  bethought  him  of  rest- 
a  little  under  a  roof,  however  humble,  from 
'ch  he  saw  smoke  issuing.  But  when  he  put  his 
to  the  latch,  it  \vould  not  move  ;  and,  after  an 
or  two,  he  applied  first  his  eye,  and  lastly  his  ear,  to 
I"*  •spyhole,  to  uncertain  the  presence  of  inhabitants.  The 
voice  of  fervent  prayer  met  his  ear,  uttered  by  a 
**  ®'^*dently  not  in  a  kneeling,  but  in  an  erect  posi- 
»  he  could,  in  short,  distinctly  gather  the  nature  and 


tendency  of  Janet’s  address  to  her  Maker.  She  was 
manifestly  eng.aged  in  asking  a  blessing  on  her  daily 
me.al ;  and  was  proceeding  to  enumerate,  with  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving,  the  many  mercies  with  which,  under  God’s 
good  providence,  she  and  hers  had  been  visited.  After 
an  extensive  enumeration,  she  came  at  last  to  speak  of 
that  ample  provision  on  which  she  w^as  now  imploring  a 
blessing.  In  this  part  of  her  address,  she  dw'elt  with 
peculiar  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  earnestness  of  tone,  on 
that  goodness  which  had  provided  so  bountifully  for  her, 
whilst  many,  better  deserving  than  she,  w^ere  w’orse  cir¬ 
cumstanced  :  the  wdnde  tenor  of  her  prayer  tended  to 
impress  the  listener  w'ith  the  belief  that  Janet’s  board, 
though  spread  in  a  humbler  hut,  must  be  at  least  amply 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  what  w\as  Lord 
W.’s  surprise,  on  entrance,  to  find  that  a  round  oaten  ban¬ 
nock,  toasting  before  a  brick  at  a  peat  fire,  with  a  basin  of 
wdiey — the  gift  of  a  kind  neighbour — composed  that  ample 
and  bountiful  provision  for  w  hich  this  humble,  but  con¬ 
tented  and  pious  woman,  expressed  so  much  gratitude. 

liOrd  W -  w’as  struck  with  the  contrast  between  his 

own  condition  and  feelings  and  those  of  this  humble  pair  ; 
an  1,  in  settling  uj)on  Janet  ami  her  inmate  L.G  .a-year  for 
life,  he  has  enabled  her  to  accommodate  herself  w  ith  a 
new^  plaid  and  black  silk  hood,  in  which  she  appears, 
w'ith  her  grandaughter,  every  Sabbath,  occupying  her 
w'ell-knowm  and  acknowledged  position  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  pulpit  stair,  and  ])aying  the  same  respect  to 
the  minister  in  passing,  as  if  she  w'ere  entirely  dependent 
on  her  own  industry  and  the  good-will  of  her  nei;*hboui's 
as  formerly.  T.  G.  . 


Tin:  LOXDOX  DRAMA. 

HcgenVs  P<trh,  London, 

Mondap,  Nov,  1,  IB.*!!). 

To  the  honour  botli  of  the  management  and  the  public, 
we  have  this  w'eek  to  record  tlie  very  successful  revival 
of  Sheridan’s  “  School  for  Scandal”  at  Drury  I.ane,  w  ith 
a  c.ast  so  strong,  as  even  to  include  Sinclair  to  sing  the 
celebrated  <lrinking  song  in  the  dinner  scene  ;  w  hitdi  we 
recollect,  how'ever,  that  Braham,  for  a  benefit,  w  e  believe, 
oncedid  beforehim.  With  I'arren,  Dou'ton,  Alai'ready, and 
Wallack,  as  Sir  Piter,  Sir  Oliver,  Joseph,  ami  Oharles, 
and  all  the  subordinate  characters  e<jnally  ably  repre¬ 
sented — though  of  the  ladies,  w'e  can  say  only,  that  Miss 
Chester’s  Ladp  Teazle  looked  admirably,  and  tliat  Mrs 
Glover’s  Mrs  Candour  was  excellent — the  comedy  could 
not  but  be  effective  ;  which  otiiiiion  has  already  been 
ratified  by  two  most  crow’ded  audiences.  On  'riiursday 
hast  their  ^Majesties  visited  this  Theatre  for  the  first  time 
since  the  King’s  accession,  when  their  w^elcome  was  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  the  numbers  who  indeavoured  to  gain 
admission  were  large  enough  to  have  filled  the  house  half 
a  dozen  times  over.  “  God  save  the  King,”  with  two 
new  verses,  one  by  Planchc,  and  the  other  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  Mr  W.  B.,  and  “  Rule  Britannia,”  were  l>oth  ably 
sung  on  the  stage,  and  right  loyally  and  vociferously  cho- 
russed  by  the  audience  ;  and,  judging  from  his  Majesty’s 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  whole  evening,  our  Sovereign 
and  his  subjects  must  have  been  both  equally  gratified.  So 
eager,  imleed,  was  the  desire  to  see  the  King  and  Queen 
at  the  JJieatres,  that  at  Covent  Garden,  where  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  visit  was  not  fixed  until  some  days  after 
that  to  the  other  house,  the  boxes,  iovev  rp  probable  night, 
were  takni  and  paid  for  long  before  the  announcement, 
so  that  a  very  few  back  seats  only,  and  those  upstairs, 
W’ere  h'ft,  when  the  time  was  actually  advertised. 

A  Aliss  C.’rawfbrd,  from  a  pla(!e  not  mentioned,  has 
made  a  very  promising  debut  as  the  Page  Cherubino,  bi 
“  Figaro,”  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  a  Mr  Barry,  from  Li¬ 
verpool,  a  rather  equivoi'al  first  appearance  as  Durimel, 
in  Charles  Kemble’s  “  I’oint  of  Honour,”  at  C’ovent 
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Garden.  Jones  will  not  appear  at  either  house  this  sea- 
«on,  and  the  when  and  where  of  Mr  Young’s  return  is 
extremely  doubtful  at  present.  The  Times  has  offi¬ 
cially  denied  Mr  Wade  being  the  author  of  the  “  Jew  of 
Arragon,’*  and  that,  too,  after  it  had  been  published  with 
his  name  in  capitals  on  the  title-page,  and  a  dedication 
to  his  “  countrymen,  the  Jews  of  England,**  also  duly 
authenticated  with  the  signature  of  “  Thomas  Wade:** 
upon  which  the  Literary  Gaztite^  in  its  remarks  there¬ 
upon,  as  sagaciously  gives  the  authorship  of  the  defunct 
tragedy  to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  ;  kindly  adding,  that  had 
that  circumstance  been  known  earlier,  the  editor’s  cri¬ 
ticism  would  have  been  much  more  lenient ! ! ! — The 
licenses  of  a//  the  Minors  were  renewed,  sans  opposition, 
last  week  ;  Mr  Adolphus,  who  held  the  briefs  of  their 
gigantic  opponents,  merely  remarking,  like  Fadladeen  in 
^  Lalla  llookh,”  that  “  the  merits  of  the  case  must  be 
tried  by  a  much  higher  tribunal;”  which  in  other  words 
signified,  that  “  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  versus 
Tottenham  Street,”  is  now  before  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench. 

Mr  Dimond’s  new  three-act  musical  play  of  the 

Carnival  at  Naples,”  produced  at  Coven t  Garden  on 
Saturday  last,  was  decidedly  and  worthily  successful ; 
though  a  Miss  Taylor,  from  Bath,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  in  London  as  the  heroine,  played  so  admi¬ 
rably,  and  so  won  upon  the  audience,  as  to  have  a  very 
fair  claim  to  more  than  half  the  honours  of  the  triumph, 
notwithstanding  the  surpassing  splendours  of  the  scenery 
and  appointments,  and  the  excellence  of  Warde,  Abbott, 
and  particularly  Power,  in  the  other  leading  characters. 
The  story  is  any  thing  but  new,  but  it  is  extremely  well 
told,  interesting,  and  effective;  and  though  the  entire 
piece  is  most  essentially  melo-dramatic,  yet  the  writing 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  play  from  the  same 
author,  whose  grandiloquence  and  bombast  in  the 

Foundling  of  the  Forest,”  the  “  Royal  Oak,”  and  di¬ 
vers  others  of  the  same  class,  made  us  not  a  little  scepti¬ 
cal  as  to  his  capabilities  of  improvement.  The  music,  by 
Barnett,  was  much  applauded,  and  the  remarkably  noisy 
overture,  to  our  very  unqualified  annoyance,  encored  ;  in 
Mr  Barnett’s  own  opinion,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
surpassingly  excellent,  since  it  was  all  advertised  as  ready 
•for  delivery,  and  “  highly  successful”  and  “  popular,”  in 
the  Saturday  edition  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  published 
some  hours  before  the  curtain  rose  for  its  performance  ! 
Thus,  in  our  present  march  of  intellect,  the  science  of 
puffing  advances  like  a  steam-carriage  on  a  railroad,  and 
improves  hourly.  Mr  Wilson  was  the  singing  gentleman 
lover ;  and  if  he  could  but  learn,  and  then  remember,  what 
to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs,  which  are  at  present  always 
grievously  in  his  way,  4t  would  be  a  very  gretat  advan¬ 
tage  both  to  himself  and  his  audience.  The  other  parts, 

•  excepting  Harriet  Cawse,  as  a  musical  soubrette,  though 
they  were  very  numerous,  are  scarcely  worth  enumera¬ 
tion;  and  we  return,  therefore,  to  Miss  Taylor,  again  to 
eulogize  one  of  the  most  popular  first  appearances  within 
our  dramatic  recollection,  and  to  congratulate  both  the 
theatre  and  the  public  upon  her  transplantation  to  the 
'  metropolis.  Miss  Taylor  has  been  but  three  years  on  the 
stage,  is  yet  very  young,  and  is  a  protegee  of  Mrs  Bart¬ 
ley,  whose  ability  to  guide  her,  both  to  private  and  pro¬ 
fessional  excellence,  is  confessedly  unquestionable.  She 
has  something  to  unlearn,  certainly  ;  but  her  exuberance 
of  action,  and  perhaps  too  studied  attitudes,  will  very 
speedily  be  tamed  down  by  practice  on  a  London  stage. 
The  “  Blue  Anchor”  having  been  judiciously  curtailed, 
has  now  some  chance  of  being  temporarily  popular  ;  and 
the  “  Wreck  Ashore,”  having  nightly  improved  at  the 
Adelphi,  has  been  also  brought  out,  under  the  title  of 
the  “  Bittern’s  Swamp,”  at  the  Surrey.  Fanny  Kemble’s 
next  new  character  is  to  be  Mrs  Haller^  in  the  “  Stranger.” 

SoMEKSxr.  i 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

NIGHT. 

When  not  a  star  is  smiling 
In  midnight’s  awful  sky. 

And  Fancy’s  forms,  beguiling. 
Arrest  the  sleep-chain’d  eye ; 

When  mournfully  is  singing 
The  spirit-laden  breeze, 

And  gloomily  are  swinging 
The  tall,  old  forest  trees ; 

When  foaming  rolls  the  river 
On  to  the  sounding  sea. 

Like  captive  warrior  dashing 
Forth  from  his  prison  free ; 

Then  to  thy  lattice  take  thee, 

And,  gazing  on  the  scene, 
Night’s  mystery  will  make  thee 
»  What  thou  hast  never  been. 

The  Majesty  of  darkness 

That  rules  the  realms  of  space. 
And  veils  in  solemn  shadow 
Creation’s  varied  face ; 

The  poetry  of  silence. 

Which  no  far  echo  breaks. 

The  loftiness  of  music 

When  Nature  wildly  speaks  ; 

These— these  to  thy  young  spirit 
Emotions  will  impart, 

Which  only  they  can  waken, 
Which  never  all  depart. 

A  stream  of  holy  feeling 
Will  overflow  thy  mind, 

As  sudden  sunshine  on  the  bark 
Tost  by  the  rushing  wind. 

The  storm  and  strife  of  passion, 
Ambition’s  fiery  reign. 

No  more  will  swell  thy  bosom 
To  folly  and  to  pain. 

Far  higher,  better  visions 
Will  sway  thee  in  that  hour. 
And  flood  with  light  thy  spirit, 

As  dewdrops  gem]^the  flower. 

Or  if  thy  heart  should  wander 
To  earth  and  earthly  years. 
Then  memory  will  subdue  tht^e 
To  penitence  and  tears. 

If  e’er  thy  lips  have  utter’d 

The  words  of  causeless  wrath  ; 

If  thou  didst  ever  plant  a  thorn 
Across  a  loved  one’s  path ; 

Then  will  thyself  condemn  thee. 
And  in  thy  bosom’s  core 
A  high  resolve  will  rule  thee 
To  yield  to  sin  no  more. 

Oh  !  to  thy  lattice  take  thee 

When  night  has  wrapt  the  scene. 
Its  m5’stery  will  make  thee 
What  thou  hast  never  been. 

Look  forth  !  alone  and  silent — 

Till  earth  and  all  its  care 
Is  lost  in  mute  devotion. 

Or  the  murmur  of  a  prayer. 
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literarv  chit-chat  and  varieties. 

•  T  E  Number  of  The  Aberdeen  Magazine  will  appear  in 
It  is  to  be  continued  monthly,  and  to  contain  original 
reviews  of  new  works,  notes  of  the  month,  literary  varieties, 

^2cond  edition  of  the  Dominie’s  Legacy,  by  Mr  Andrew  Picken, 
it  in  the  press. 

Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William  M*Gavin,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 

^'*Mr^Carne’s  new  work.  The  Exiles  of  Palestine,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy 
t  nd  will  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  December. 

The  author  of  Pandurang  Hari,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  has  in 
the  press  a  new  work,  entitled  The  Vizier’s  Son,  which  will  appear 

second  volume  of  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  with  an  original 
whole-length  portrait,  is  announced  positively  for  the  13  th  of  De¬ 
cember. 

A  Help  to  Professing  Christians  in  judging  of  their  Spiritual  State 
and  Growth  in  Grace,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr  of  Glasgow,  is  in  the 
press. 

Mr  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  popular  novelist,  is  about  to  publish  a 
poetical  satire,  with  notes,  to  be  called.  The  Siamese  Twins. 

Dr  Beattie  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  Travels,  dedicated  to 
the  King,  through  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Germany ;  being  the 
result  of  personal  observation,  made  during  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  their  present  majesties,  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  at 
the  courts  of  that  country,  in  1822,  1825,  and  1826.  The  work  will 
be  embellished  with  engravings. 

Chit-Chat  from  London.— Lady  Charlotte  Bury  has  played  off 
a  literary  hoax  of  rather  an  odd  kind  on  Messrs  Colburn  and  Bentley, 
having  sold  them  as  a  new  work  a  novel  called  **  Separation,”  which 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  re-modelling  of  a  book  she 
wrote  eighteen  years  ago,  called  “  Self-Indulgence.”  The  propriety 
of  this  conduct  seems  very  questionable.— Mrs  William  Daniel,  the 
Academician,  has  painted  a  panorama  of  Madras,  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms. — A  monument  to  Shakspeare,  upon  a  large 
scale,  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  but  it  appears  a 
work  of  great  supererogation.  We  shall  be  having  a  monument  to 
the  sun  by  and  by.— Rogers  remarked  the  other  day,  in  allusion  to 
OTonnell’s  recent  conduct,  that  he  appeared  determined  not  io  give 
tat  is  faction  to  any  body. 

Chit-chat  from  Glasgow — Nov.  4.— This  is  our  Fast  Day— a 
day  of  idle  merriment  to  some,  and  of  pious  humiliation  to  others. 
-Mr  Owen  was  lecturing  to  us  on  Monday,  but  the  attendance  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  society  of  artizans,  established  here  on  a  modification  of  his 
principles  in  as  far  as  regards  labour.  They  talk  of  starting  a  news, 
paper  under  Mr  Owen’s  patronage.  Mr  Owen  is  a  skilful  and  prac¬ 
tised,  rather  than  a  good  speaker.  He  has  a  dull,  quiet,  unrippling, 
unimpassioned  fluency  of  delivery.  His  enthusiasm  does  not  seem 
to  be  abated,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  success,  but  he  begins  to 
look  old  and  care-worn.— Another  Number  of  our  able  ”  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal”  has  appeared,  diversified  in  its  contents,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  excellent.  The  article  by  one  of  our  professors  on  the  state 
ofour  iK)or,  and  the  amount  of  medical  assistance  allowed  to  them, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind. — The  printed  ”  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union”  for  reform,  sells  here  by  hundreds. 
A  similar  union  is  about  to  be  formed  in  Glasgow  by  a  certain  class. 
-M'Fadyen  proposes  issuing  original  pieces  of  poetry,  set  to  music 
^fasciciUit  each  containing  six  songs. 

Chit-Chat  from  Leith. — We  have  two  theatres  in  Leith  just 
now.  One  company  has  taken  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
other  exhibits  in  the  Rue  St  Andre.  The  performers,  the  dresses, 
the  decorations,  and  the  music,  are  such  as  Murray  never  had  in  his 
life.  The  Stentorian  voice  of  one  of  our  Hamlets  shames  even  that 
of  our  worthy  harbour-master.  It  reminds  me  of  a  tent-preaching 
1  once  heard  at  the  Queensferry.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  opposite 
*hore,  but  observing  the  boatmen  gazing  earnestly  and  attentively, 
Iwked  what  they  were  about,  and  they  told  me  they  were  listening 
to  the  gentleman  **  over  the  way.'*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
is  more  extraordinary  in  comedy  or  tragedy. — There  is  no¬ 
ting  else  worthy  of  notice  going  on  here  save  an  occasional  meet- 
tog  of  a  ponderous  dockcomraisbion,  ora  still  more  soporific  assem- 
concerning  western  piers. 

'^tieatrical  Gossip.— The  King  and  Queen  visited  Covent  Garden 
^  Monday  evening.  The  performances  were,  “  The  Provok’d 
H'uband,”  and  “  Teddy  the  Tiler,”  in  which  Farmy  Kemble  and 
ower  were  the  chief  attractions. — A  drama,  founded  on  the  novel 
®flhe  »•  Water-Witch,”  is  about  to  be  produced  at  the  Adelphi.— 
has  taken  his  final  farewell  of  a  Liverpool  audience  in  the  cha- 
•crer  of  RienzL  Braham  and  Miss  Turpin— who  is  coming  here— 
*|**inging  there  just  now. — Miss  Stephens  is  to  perform  at  one  of  the 
**tres  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring,  and  will  then  close  her  eighteen 
y*«ri*  career  with  a  farewell  benefit— Young  Kean  has  made  his 
*Pl'®*rance  as  Richard  III.  at  New  York  with  immense  success.- A 


musical  festival  is  contemplated  in  Dublin.— We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  office  of  dramatic  licenser  is  likely  to  be  done  away  with,  or 
limited.  Colman  has  been  mr  king  a  fool  of  himself  again  with  his 
red  ink  annotations  on  Wade’s  tragedy. — Miss  Byfeld  has,  in  the 
meantime,  given  up  her  professional  exertions  at  Drury-Lane,  in. 
consequence,  it  is  tnid,  of  severe  hoarseness ;  but  we  suspect  the 
operation  of  some  green-room  politics.  With  some  study  under  such 
a  teacher  as  Crevelli,  Miss  Byfeld  might  make  herself  one  of  the  best 
singers  on  the  stage. — Alexander  is  to  open  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glas¬ 
gow,  on  the  15th,  He  has  engaged  Hooper,  late  of  our  Theatre- 
Bass’s  company  have  gone  to  Dundee. — Ryder  Is  in  Kirkaldy,  where 
Mackay  is  starring  it. — That  •*  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Ducrow,” 
as  Byron  called  him,  is  to  come  to  Edinburgh  when  he  leaves  Aber« 
deen. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  new  works  lie  on  our  table  for  review  next  week  : 
Dr  Abercrombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, — Mr  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
Trials,— The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, — The  History  of  France  in 
Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,— Mr  Liston’s  new  book, — and  Rosamond,  a 
tragedy. 

The  explanation  from  our  friend  in  Dumfries  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory. — If  ”  R.  G.”  of  Leith  will  call  at  our  Publisher’s,  he  will  find  a 
small  packet  which  we  have  left  for  him. 

A  worthy  poetical  correspondent  commences  an  epistle  tout  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

“Mr  Editor, 

“For  you  I  hae great  veneration. 

And  aften  in  my  contemplation, 

1  think  ’twad  be  a  sad  vexation 
Gin  ye  were  lost ; 

There ’s  no  anither  in  the  nation 
Could  fill  your  posL 

**  It  isna  vera  lang  sin  syne 
I  sent  you,  sir,  some  verse  o*  mine; 

I  wad  been  pleased  to  *ve  seen  a  line 
O’  praise  or  blame — 

And  wad  hae  thought  ye  still  mair  kin’ 

To  print  the  same. 

**  But  how  it  comes,  I  dinna  ken. 

I’ve  read  your  book  frae  en’  to  en’— 

Ye’ve  notices  to  ither  men. 

As  to  their  letters. 

But  ye  neglec’  to  stir  your  pen 
About  their  betters.” 

We  assure  “  T.  M.”  we  are  sorry  for  this  oversight,  but  “  The 
Rosebud”  won’t  do.— We  are  afraid  the  communications  of  “  G.  F. 
N.”  have  fallen  aside.—**  Lines  wiitten  at  Sea”  shall  have  a  places 
if  we  can  find  room. — The  **  Sketch  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd”  is  not 
one  of  its  author’s  best  productions.—**  Quelqu’un,”  of  Stonehaven, 
concludes  his  poem  on  **  Human  Life”  with  the  following  stanza,— 

•*  None  should  rest  on  worldly  things. 

Or  else  they  may  be  misled, 

For  much  caution  is  always  required 
This  obscure  wild  to  tread.” 

This  is  surely  not  a  fair  specimen  of  Stonehaven  poetry. 

We  propose  presenting  our  provincial  readers  occasionally  with 
some  Chit-Chat  from  Edinburgh,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
hints  and  materials  from  any  of  our  oorrejpondents. — Chit-Chat 
FROM  Kennaquhair  in  our  next. 

[No.  104,  November  6,  1830.] 

ADVERT!  SEM  ENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte, 
MR  and  the  MISSES  YANIEVVICZ  have  the 

honour  of  announcing,  that  they  have  resumed  giving  In¬ 
structions  oil  the  PIANO-FORTE,  HARP,  aud  in  SINGING. 

November,  1830. 

81,  Great  King  Street. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

3|R  BUGNI,  from  TUSCANY,  having  now  re- 

covered  his  health,  begs  to  announce  that  he  intends  return¬ 
ing  to  Edinburgh,  to  resume  Teaching  as  formerly.  He  purposes 
commencing  to  Teach,  both  PRIVATELY  and  in  CLASSES,  on 
Monday,  the  15th  of  November  nexU 

Terms  moderate. 

Applications  may  be  made,  in  the  meantime,  for  Hours,  &c.  5rc«, 
at  No.  82,  Getirge  Street. 

Mr  B.,  at  the  desire  of  several  of  his  old  Friends,  will  give  a  Ma- 
t'mC-e  of  ITALIAN  READINGS  and  RECITATIONS,  at  the 
Hopktoun  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  November,  at  Half-past 
One  o’clock  p.M, 

Admission  gratis. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


PIANO-FORTE  AND  SINGING. 


Nearly  ready, 


jyjISS  SCHETKY  begs  to  announce,  that,  since 

her  return  from  Paris,  she  has  resumed  her  instructions  in 
Playing  and  Singing,  both  privately  and  in  Classes,  at  home  and 
abroad, 

7»  St  Vincent  Street,  1830.  ’  ' 


COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  ELOCUTION. 


On  TUESDAY  9th  November, 

IIIR  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  will  open  Classes 

in  the  above  Branch  of  Education,  the  principles  of  which  will 
be  carefully  explained,  and  their  application  cxpnplified  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner,'  with  respect  to  both*  the  enunciation  and 
the  gesture  of  the  orator. 

The  first  Class  for  Junior  Students  will  meet  from  three  to  four 
p.M.  Young  Gentlemen  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  old,  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  this' Class. 

The  Second  Class  for  Adults  will  meet  from  five  till  six  p.m. 
Tkxt  Book — The  Elocutionist. 

.ApplicaUons,  addressed  to  MiKnowles,  at  Mr  Blackwood’s,  George 
Street,  and  at  Messrs  Constable  and  Co.’s,  Waterloo  Bridge,  will  be 
immediately  attended  to. 

*  Oass  Room,  Mr  Roland’s  Academy, 

*  •  86,  South  Bridge,  Oct.  9,  185(', 

Jtist  Published, 

-  By  WAUGH  and  INNES,  Edinburgh,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

"INQUIRIES  coricorniiig  tlie  INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS,  and  the  INVESTIGATION  of  TRUTH.  . 

By  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinbiirgh,  &c, 
and  First  Physician  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland. 

Just  piihli.'‘hed. 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London  ; 

And  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

'  I. 

^HE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  JOHN 

LOi.KE,  aiTvnttg  which  is  a  DIARY  of  Lord  Chancellor 
KING.  Second  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  considerable  additions. 
By  Lord  KING. 

“  A  work  which  mii.^^t  ever  remain  a  standard  book  in  English 
Libraries.” — Literary  Gazette, 

11. 

Dr  DODDHIDGE’S  PRIVATE  CORRES^ 

PONDENCE.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes. 

*‘.We  know  not  when,  if  ever,  we  may  have  perused  volumes  of 
the  description  of  those  now  before  us,  with  more  intense  curiosity, 
amusement,  and  instruction.” — Literary  Gazette, 

'  III.  ' 

MEMOIRS  of  LADY  FANSTIAWE.  Written  by 

^IcTself,  with  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe. '  Second  Edition.  In  small  8vo,  with  beautiful  Portrait, 
price  9’^. 

“  A  very  delightful  volume.” — Literary  Gazette, 

IV. 

•  CONVERSATIONS  of  JAIMES  NORTHCOTE, 

Esq.  R.A.,  with  W.  Hazlitt,  Esq.  In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  a  fine 
Portrait  of  Mr  Nbrthcote,  lUs.  Cd. 

V. 

IVIUSICAI.  MEIMOIRS;  comprisinjr  an ‘Accomit  of 
the  General. State  of  Music  in  England,  from  the  first  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  Handel,  in  1784,  td  the  year  18>0.  Interspersed  with  nume- 
tous  Anecdotes,  &c.  By  W.  T.  Parke,  Forty  Years  Principal 
Oboist  to  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent  Garden.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  18s. 


.  ^  '  VI. 

Mr  CRAWFURirS  NARRATIVE  of  a  RESI¬ 
DENCE  in  SIAM  and  COCHIN  CHINA.  Octavo  Edition,  in  2 
vol*.  with  Maps  and  25  Plates.  31s.  6d. 

VII. 

PERSONAL  SKETCHES  of  his  OWN  TIMES. 
By  SirJot^AH  Bahrinoton.  Being  his  own  Individual  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  distinguished  Personages,  Remarkable  Events,  High  Life, 
and  Irish  Manners,  for  the  last  Fifty  Years.  New  Edition,  with 
considerable  additions.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

VIII. 


MV  Bl^CKINGHAM’S  TRAVELS  IN  ASSY¬ 
RIA,  MEDI  y,  and  PERSl  \.  Octavo  edition,  uniform  with  his 
<Travek  in- Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  In  2  vols.  with  numerous 
Engravings.  31s.  fid. 

IX. 

*  LETTERS  from  the  EAST.  Written  during  a  re- 
^t  Tour  through  the  Hrly  Land.  By  John  Carnk,  Esci.  Third 
Edition,  in  2  vols.  ixist  bvo.  18s. 

X. 

The  SECOND  VOLtJME  of  the  TJEE  of  LORD 

BURGHLEY,*  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  Extracts  from  his  Private  Correspondence 
and  Journal*.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Narks. 

XI. 


*  CAPTAIN  FRANKLAND\S  TRAVELS  to 
CONSTANTINOPLE.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  with  38  En¬ 
gravings,  price  24s. 


WAV  i/a  A  • 


In  2  vols.  post  8 VO,  with  portrait,  and  other  nlafp. 

memoirs  of  DON  JUAN  VAN  HaLen.  con,. 

prising  the  Narrative  of  his  Imprisonment  in  the  Dim,, 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  and  of  his  Escape,  his  Jonrn 
Russia,  his  Campaign  with  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
notice  of  his  subsequent  career,  up  to  the  period  of  his  beinv^*"^^ 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  forces  in  Belgium,  during  the  recent^ 
volution, 

Hekrv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London*  and 
and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh.  * 

~  THE  IRIS.  '  " 


This  day  is  published. 

Price  I2s.,  or  on  a  fine  demy  paper,  with  India  proof  impression«nf 

the  plates,  price  21s., 

'  •  THE  SECOND  VOLUJIE  OF 

THE  IRIS, 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  OEFERING. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE,  M.A. 

The  same  pure  morality  and  religious  tendency  which  obtained  fnr 
the  preceding  number  of  the  Iris  so  large  a  share  of  iiopulariiY 
again  be  found  in  the  present  volume;  and  in  order  to  give  morp 
variety  to  the  embellishments,  religious  subjects  have  been  sefectS 
and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  from  modern  as  wHl  h 
ancient  masters,  amone  whom  are  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Carlo  nnU 
Reynolds,  West,  Lawrence,  &c.  ' 

London :  Published  by  S.  I.ow,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  St  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  and  sold  aisobv 
Henry  ('onstable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  ^ 

NEW  COMIC  ANNUAL. 

This  day  is  published, 

Price  12;!.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  anrl  illustrated  with  ninety. 

seven  beautiful  engravings  on  wood,  ^ 

THE  NEW  COMIC  ANNUAL, 

For  1831. 

It  is  from  first  to  last  a  budget  of  drolleries— full  of  pnn^,  cii. 
rious  conceits,  witticisms,  satires,  &c.,  in  prose  and  verse.”— 
Dispatch, 

“  The  dedication,  preface,  contents,  plates— all  are  good.”— 
burffh  Literary  Jourjial. 

“  The  Head  and  Tail  pieces  are  extremely  humorous,  as  well  as 
abundant,  and  the  whole  volume  is  replete  with  fun.''— Bell's  Life 
London, 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co„  63,  St  PauFs  Churchyard; 
and  sold  also  by  Messrs  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Where  may  be  had, 

A  new  edition  of  W’^hims  and  Oddities,  Second  Series, 

By  Tho.mas  Hood,  price  l().s.  fid. 


TO  STUDENTS. 

Just  Published,  | 

In  One  Volume,  Imperial  Svo,  price  L.l,  11s.  fid. 
strongly  bound  in  cloth„ 

A.INSW0RTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Ste- 

reotyped  without  abridgement  from  theorginal  folio  edition  of 
1752,  with  numerous  additions,  emendations,  and  improvements. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BEaTSON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Revised  and  Corrected  by  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  Esq.  M.A. 

Of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  ^ 

Altogether  (and  we  have  looked  carefully  through  many  intri* 
cate'examples  to  enable  us  to  give  this  honest  opinion)— altoeetn^ 
we  can  most  unreservedly  recommend  this  volume  as  one  of  thf  , 
best  guides  to  early  classical  attainments,  and  also  one  nf  tne 
completest  Latin  Dictionaries  that  has  ever  courted  public  favour. 
^Literary  Gazette, 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY, 

Complete  in  one  volume,  price  L.2,  2s.  in  cloth. 

A  niCTIONAUYofthe  ENGLISH  L.4N(irAG^ 
in  which  the  word.s  are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illnrtT** 
in  their  different  Significations,  by  Examples  from  the  best 
to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  Engli»8 
Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

STEREOTYPED  VERBATIM  FROM  THE  LAST  EDITION 

BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

London:  Printed  for  J.  O.  Robinson;  and  Henry  Constabl** 

19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  ^ 

Edinburgh:  Published  for  the  Proprietor*,  every  Saturday 

at  19,  WATERLOO  PL.ACE;  ^ 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co..  84,  Trongate.  ^ 

i'vRHv,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chancb, 

Paul’s  Church-yard;  and  Effingham  Wilson,  Hoy*  | 

London ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  | 

Hoads  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  Gd,  ;  or  Stamped  arid  sent  free  by  post,  lOd.  j 

Printed  by  B allant yne  &  Co.  PauPti  Work,  Canong**^^  } 


